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OST Architects and Builders 
aim at permanence: and there 
is ample evidence to prove that 
Terra Cotta is the building 
material that makes that ideal 
most easily attainable. 


Terra Cotta is impenetrable and is absolutely 
proof against the ravages of time. The acids 
which are always present in the air of our large 
cities have little or no effect on Terra Cotta. Long 
after stone has crumbled and corroded Terra Cotta 
still remains as fresh and clean as on the day it 
was first erected. 


Apart from permanence, however, Terra 


Cotta possesses a multitude of advantages which 


place it far ahead of all other materials for 

modern building construction. CLEANLINESS— 

VARIETY — ADAPTABILITY — COLOUR— 

FIRE RESISTANCE —— LIGHTNESS — 
ECONOMY, etc. 


From every point of view, therefore, Terra 

Cotta is worthy of the serious consideration 

of all Architects and Builders, “TERRA 

COTTA” is a beautifully illustrated booklet 

showing many fine examples of Terra Cotta 

construction. It will be sent free and post 
paid on request. 


THE TERRA COTTA PUBLICITY BUREAU 
614. IMPERIAL. HOUSE. KINGSWAY. LONDON. W.C.2 
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Plate I. November 1923. 
THE EAST WINDOW, MELROSE ABBEY. 


From an Etching by Sir Duncan Rhind. 
If thou would’st view faiv Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 


For the gay beams of lightsome dav 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 


The Moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
‘Twixt poplars straight the oziey wand, 
In many a freakish knot, had twined. 


SIR WALTER scoTT: The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 














The Eleventh 


HE village of Philosophe lay in the thin sunlight 
of a November morning, its one street with 
narrow brick footway shadowed by red cottages, 
pantiled. Other groups of cottages stood back 
from the street among narrow vegetable gardens enclosed by 
wooden palings. To the west, above the pantile roofs, 
appeared the larger bulk of the mine buildings, a chimney 
shaft, and a pyramid of slag. No black-faced miners in 
dingy blue overalls and brilliant pink or yellow scarves were 
moving in the street. No children played. The chimney 
shaft was shattered, the mine buildings a ruin of warped 
steelwork and broken walls. The houses afforded a curious 
contrast. One would be empty as a skull, blank walls and 
frameless windows : its neighbour, perhaps, roofed and lived 
in: for here and there a family still lingered on the edge of 
war, and gathered a precarious harvest of francs for their 
temerity. The window-panes everywhere had been broken 
and pieces of sacking or board nailed into the empty frames. 
All day long, and often in the night, the village echoed to 
the clamour of near-by friendly batteries, a concussion that 
seemed, as it were, oddly resilient, like the sound of a racquet 
ball hit in some monstrous court, a very different sound from 
the sullen crash of an exploding shell. All day long the 
walls vibrated to this resilient impact, humming like a jarred 
piano. Now and then a loosened tile would slide clattering 
to the ground 

Soldiers are about the streets, cleaning clothes that for 
the last fortnight have been little else than sodden slabs of 
mud about their limbs, and beating them into dust-clouds 
in the sunlight. Faces that have been stiff for days with the 
subtle and almost unnoticed accumulation of clay and chalk 
till even eyelashes are hung with a white powder, can now 
be made feeling flesh again under the pump, while an old 
dame up the road is washing underclothes. All is bustle 
und quiet gaiety. 

Suddenly the blue sky is flecked with a score of little 
Little detonations, faint and far away, jerk the 
attention skyward. High over the village sails an aeroplane 
minute and shining as a gnat on a summer evening, the 
hum of his engine scarcely audible. It is fascinating to 
watch the little woollen shell-bursts starting up around him, 
borne silently out of the blue, as it seems, crisp-edged at first, 
to grow fainter and filmier, till they linger and drift down 
wind little more than a stain against the daylight. And the 
dim reports long after. 

It was about an hour later that the shelling began. 
The men were indoors, the old woman had taken in her 
Washtub. The village seemed empty. From far away 
canie a sound like the slam of a distant door, and with 


clouds. 





Random Idylls : 


of November. 


it a low whistle, as of one man calling to another in a 
country lane. The whistle died and grew and died and 
grew again in an ever loudening cadence. A shell climbs 
to a great height before it reaches the turn of its 
trajectory. Then from thrice the height of Snowdon it 
begins to fall, and the whistle becomes a rushing sound like 
the tearing of a rocket through the air, but of a rocket that 
is aimed at you and not away. Louder and louder. And as 
a man may stand on a wayside platform and see the hasty 
steam and feel the throb of an approaching express, while 
nearer and nearer the engine comes swaying till all the 
station roars and thunders to its passage, and all his instinct 
is to cower away from its onset, so that it is with relief that 
he turns and sees the waste-paper flying in pursuit, and all 
the platforms and fences standing, and the station-master 
So with the onset of a great shell the 
instinct to cower is almost irresistible. 

The crash of the explosion breaks the spell. One house, 
two houses are struck. The fumes and brickdust go up in a 
rose-coloured pillar in the sunshine, that hangs brooding for 
a time and then moves away down wind. There is silence, 
then cries for stretcher-bearers, and a hurrying of feet. 
‘rom the tangled rubbish a grey figure is struggling toemerge. 
It is grotesquely like some insect pale with cobwebs, hurrying 
and yet impeded from its ruined lair. Friendly hands soon 
lend their aid. It is the old woman who was washing shirts. 
Her crimson hand hangs by a thread. All the injured are 
grey with the impalpable fine dust of the vanished houses. 
Powdered from head to foot, as for some strange mas- 
querade, they are carried, chalky spectres, down the village 
street. In one of the houses were fourteen men sitting round 
the stove, eating and playing cards. There, under the 
tumbled ceiling, they still sit, their flesh black, their clothes 
all white. One lies with his body bowed till his forehead is 
resting on the top of the stove, as in deep thought, the face 
calm, but the lips and nose slightly puffed in death, so that 
the black scorched face looks oddly negroid in its white 
raiment. Keverently each is carried out and laid on a 
waterproof sheet in the sunshine, with a blanket draped to 
hide the dark unbleeding injuries that still smoke a little in 
the cold air. 

They were laid to rest that night in a field near the rail- 
way line, and, later, men of their company made their 
graves a little gay with brick rubble and a border of chalk. 
Fourteen thin wooden crosses by the railway line. And 
all night long the broken village echoed to the guns of 
the near batteries, like a jarred piano. Now and then a 
tile fell. 


still at his cabbages. 


W. 





The Historical Development of Architectural 





Drawing to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
IV.—The Eighteenth Century (Part I). 


HE long reign of Louis XIV of France drew to 

a close in 1715. With the Regency which followed 

came a reaction against the comparative severity 

of architectural form which had marked the reign 
of the Grand Monarque. The new freedom, amounting at 
times almost to licence, was confined, however, mainly to 
the decoration of interiors. Design became definitely 
curvilinear. Draughtsmen and designers of the day hastened 
to supply the demand for this freer type of decoration. 

One of the earliest exponents of this curvilinear style was 
Gilles Marie Oppenordt. Oppenordt, born in Paris in the 
year 1672, was the son of a Dutch cabinet-maker. He 
began his career in the office of J. H. Mansart, and con- 
tinued his training with eight years of study in Rome. There 
he became inbred with the barroco spirit of Borromini and 
his school. The spirit was, indeed, all he acquired. With 
France, adaptation, not adoption, was the rule, and Oppen- 
ordt was true to the traditions of his country. His numerous 
engravings of his designs are cleverly and freely handled, 
though they lack the architectural sense of a Daniel Marot 
or the genius of a Le Pautre. 

Wild as had been the work of Oppenordt, it was far 
exceeded, in that respect, by Juste Aurelle Meissonnier. 
Even his contemporaries termed his style “tourmenté et 
bizarre.’’ His designs were collected and published by 
Huguier, under the title of ‘“‘CEuvres de Meissonnier.”’ 
Original copies of it are to-day rare. Meissonnier made 
designs for an enormous number of different things— 
nothing came amiss to him. In his hands form became 
plastic, even viscous. But, unlike the Italian school, he 
cannot be charged with the improper use of strictly archi- 
tectural forms. If his designs overstepped the bounds of 
propriety, even of possibility, his choice of motifs was at 
least as free as his treatment of them. His mission was 
rather to stimulate the imagination than to provide models 
for actual reproduction. Yet where his designs were intended 
for execution, they retain a sense of structural possibility. 
His facade for S. Sulpice, in Paris, which was not built, 
is brilliantly conceived, and the engraving of Riolet is ade- 
quate for its subject (Fig. 1). Meissonnier’s work exercised 
a considerable influence in his own time and is of value 
to-day for the suggestiveness of his numerous compositions. 

The decorations of Oppenordt were followed, at a later 
date, by the work of the elder Francois Cuvilliés, chief 
architect to the Bavarian Court at Munich. His son suc- 
ceeded him in that pest, and collected and published his 
father’s works between 1769 and 1772. The engravings 
made by the younger Francois Cuvilliés, by J. Raltner, 
Roesch, Lespilliez, and others are chiefly remarkable for 
their chiaroscuro and expression of texture. Amongst an 
immense number of mural decorations, built up of coarse 
“rocaille’’ ornament and containing invariably a wild and 


often morbid landscape, are several excellent designs for 
palaces and gardens. The large “lay-out”’ plans are clearly 
delineated. The elevational drawings often show the tricks 


of draughtsmanship for obtaining an effect of brilliancy and 
sparkle which are to-day commonly associated with the 
drawings of the Ecole des Beaux Arts (Fig. 4). 

In the first part of the eighteenth century in France, the 
decorative designers excelled in their power of draughtsman- 
ship the men who were recording existing buildings or 
publishing purely architectural designs. From the draughts- 
man’s point of view the work of the latter is generally dull. 

The “Architecture Francois,’’ which had been begun by 
Marot, was continued by Jaques Francois Blondel, who 
drew and engraved the largest part for Mariette, the 
publisher. Eight volumes were eventually completed. 
Blondel’s “De la Distribution des Maisons de Plaisance” 
was issued in two volumes in 1737. It contained 160 plates 
To his annoyance the work was sold as a continuation of 
another by Tiercelet, entitled ‘Architecture Moderne.” 
Blondel is, perhaps, better remembered by his lectures, 
which appeared in nine volumes as the “Cours d’Archi 
tecture Civil,’ between 1771 and 1777. The fifth, sixth, and 
ninth volumes were, however, contributed, after his death, 
by Pierre Patte. 

Germain Boffrand, and Héré de Corny, who succeeded him 
at the brilliant little Court at Nancy, both produced illus 
trated works on architecture. Boffrand’s “Livre d’Archi- 
tecture’’ was brought out at Paris in 1745. Héré de Corny 
published three works of note. The ‘“ Recueil des Chateaux 
que le Roy de Pologne occupe en Lorraine,” and the “ Plans 
et élévations de la Place Royale de Nancy”’ were issued at 
Paris. His “Recueil des fondations et établissements fait 
pas le Roy de Pologne’’ was published later at Lunéville. 

But the largest undertaking of its kind, in the middle 
years of the century, was the “Recueil Elémentaire 
d’Architecture’’ of Neufforge, a work which ran _ into 
several volumes and contains designs for ornament, decora- 
tion, and buildings of many kinds, and for many purposes 
Volume III is devoted to small houses and shops. 

The engravings in these works never, or rarely, rise abov: 
mediocrity. They fall below the standard set in England by 
Colin Campbell with his “Vitruvius Britannicus.’’ The 
draughtsman has little to learn from them, though to th 
student of the architecture of the period they are invaluable. 
Their influence, at the time of their publication, was con- 
siderable, both in the country of their origin and in the 
German States. Much of the German design of the second 
half of the eighteenth century can be traced to the pages of 
Neufforge. 

The Empire had depended for its architecture largely on 
foreign models and foreign talent. In the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century, Italy had been the 
deciding factor. But the ambitious policy of Louis XIV 
extended French influence in Art far beyond the bounds of 
France, and to France, in the later part of the seventeenth 
and the greater part of the eighteenth century, the Empire 
turned for inspiration and assistance. German architectural 
drawing had consequently followed the lead and changed 
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1. JUSTE AURELLE MEISSONNIER. 2. JEAN CHARLES DE LA FOSSE. 
Design for the Fagade of S. Sulpice, Paris. Engraving by Riolet. Decoration, Engraving. 
Dit Raceee “4 “ b/ buries apres i Vor VAAUPHIN, decrinees sur le ratused, ern 1738. 
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3. JEAN RIGAUD. 
Le Chateau de Meudon. Engraving. 
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1. FRANCOIS 





CUVILELIES. 


Facade of a Country Lodge Engraving 


with the fashion of the country whose influence was pre- 
dominate. Not until the close of the eighteenth century, 
with the work of Schinkel, Langhans, the Gillys and their 
school, was German architectural draughtsmanship marked 
by national characteristics. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century in France, a 
renewed interest was taken in the architecture of antiquity. 
Research, which hitherto had been desultory, now became 
systematic. Vitruvius, and the works of his disciples, were 
weighed in the light of newer knowledge and found wanting. 
Their authority was superseded by such publications as 
Soufflot’s “Paestum,’’ le Houel 
d’Orville’s “Sicilian Temples.’”” England was taking the 
lead in archeology, and the works of Wood and Dawkins, 
Stuart and Revett, and Robert Adam were widely circulated 
in France. 


Roy’s ‘Greece,’ and 


Clerisseau’s “ Antiquités de France”’ was issued 
in 1778. Charles Louis Clerisseau was notable as an architect 
and water-colourist. He made many of the drawings for 
Robert Adam’s “Spalatro.”” His own “Monumens de 
Nismes,”’ with engravings by Poulleau, and figures by 
Antonio Zuechi, is a model for works of the kind. 

The record of existing buildings or contemporary projects 
was ably carried out by such men as Peyre, Pierre Patte, and 
Victor Louis; though here again their engravings, while 
simple and direct, have little artistic value. Joseph Pevre, 
born at Paris in 1730, gained the Prix de Rome before he 
had reached the age of twenty-one. He published in 1765 
his ““CEuvres d’Architecture ; projets qu’ il avait dessin¢s a 
Kome.”” It contains, amongst many plans of varying com- 
plexity, his restorations of the Baths of Diocletian and 
Caracalla. The engravings in Pierre Patte’s ‘‘Monumens 
érigés en France a la gloire de Louis XV” may be compared 
with theearlier work of Colin Campbell in the use of decreasing 


tones for the indication of receding planes in the elevational 
Victor Louis’s “Salle de Spectacle de Bordeaux,” 
engraved by Seller, Berthault, Poulleau and others, is a 
good example of the complete and straightforward record 
of an important building. 


drawings. 


The draughtsmanship of the ornamentalists is on a highet 
plane. Cauvet, Prieur, Ranson, Pillement, were all capabl 
craftsmen. But the most notable draughtsman of decoration 
was Jean Charles de la Fosse. The 108 plates of ornament, 
fountains, frontispieces and so forth, which make up his 
“Tconologie historique” (1768) are well worthy of study 
(lig. 2). De la Fosse, as John Webb said with less reason of 
Inigo Jones, “is not to be equalled for the sweetness of lis 
touching.” 

The “ Voyage Pittoresque de la France,”’ a national work, 
begun in the latter years of the reign of Louis XVI, unde 
the direction of De la: Borde, contains many engravings of 
ancient monuments and contemporary buildings, but thet 
treatment tends more to the picturesque than to the arclil- 
tectural. Hubert Robert, who had studied some years 1 
Rome, enjoyed a vogue in his day as a draughtsman ol 
ruins and gardens scenes. But the most successful illus- 
trator of architecture, in the later years of the monarchy, 
was Jean Rigaud. His ‘ Recueil des plus belles vues di 
Palais, Chateaux et Maisons Royales”’ (Fig. 3), published in 
1780, is a work of great interest and merit. As an illustrato! 
of architecture he is little, if at all, inferior to the Perelles, 
whose work he had apparently taken as a model for his own 

With the settlement of the Revolution the purely classical 
school gained the ascendancy. The exact but chilly forms 
of the so-called “Empire Style’? were echoed by a corre- 
spondingly hard and unsympathetic draughtsmanship. The 
publications of Percier and Fontaine present a well-known 
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8. COLIN CAMPBELL. 


The General Front of Castle Howard. Engraving. 


example of the method.’ The thin line engraving, devoid of 
feeling and vitality, has small artistic merit to recommend 
it. But it is a manner easily acquired, requiring little but 
a mechanical exactitude for its execution, and it retained 
its popularity with French architectural engravers through- 
out the greater part of the nineteenth century. 

Meanwhile there had been in England, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a reaction against the free 
classicism of Wren. Architects sought a purer source of 
inspiration. Vitruvius became the oracle, Palladio was the 
high priest. English Palladian architecture needed no 
elaborate draughtsmanship for its expression. The simplest 
geometrical drawing was adequate to its needs. Thus, in 
the eighteenth century there was no English parallel to the 
work of the skilled French ornamentalists. English draughts- 
manship was mainly confined to the strictly geometrical 
presentation of plans, sections, and elevations. In this field 
England held the lead. 

Colin Campbell, by the publication of his ‘“ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”’ set a high standard for the emulation of his 
contemporaries and successors both in England and abroad. 
His three volumes were issued respectively in 1715, 1717, 
and 1725. Campbell was responsible for the original drawings, 
Hulsbergh and others made the engravings. Campbell’s 
work is distinguished by a strong masculine character and 
sympathetic handling (Fig. 8). The unity of effect is skilfully 
maintained. But this unity was not maintained in the later 
continuation, the third and fourth volumes by Woolff and 
Gandon. Their over-emphasis on shadows, and their ex- 
cessive darkening of voids and windows, stress unduly the 
importance of parts to the detriment of the whole. 

Colin Campbell’s work was followed by Kent’s “ Designs 
of Inigo Jones.’ His two volumes, containing 136 plates 
engraved from drawings by Flitcroft and himself, appeared 
in 1727. In the following year, James Gibbs brought out 
“A Book of Architecture.’’ Gibbs was a capable draughts- 
man. He had spent several years in Italy and had there 
studied under Carlo Fontana. His original drawings are 
interesting as showing the progressive development of his 
designs. The engravings in his publication are adequate. 
They are better than those of Blondel or Neufforge. His 
perspectives are better than those of Campbell. Sir William 
Chambers’s “Civil Architecture’’ was issued in 1757. It was 
a valuable work, though it scarcely righted the unfortunate 
influence of his ‘‘Chinese Buildings” published two years 
previously. James Paine carried on the classic tradition 





with his ‘Plans, etc., of Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Houses executed in various counties, and also of Stabling, 
Bridges, Public and Private Temples and other Garden 
Buildings.”” The two volumes appeared in 1767 and 1783. 
The title, as a title, is long, but terse as a summary of one 
important aspect of English Palladian Architecture. 

But the eighteenth century was a time of vigorous 
development. Englishmen were taking a leading interest 
in the newly discovered remains of antiquity. Many of the 
antiquities were, in fact, newly discovered by Englishmen. 
Robert Wood and James Dawkins, with Bouverie, and 
J. B. Borra as draughtsman, travelled through the then 
scarcely known countries of Asia Minor and Syria. Bouverie 
died from the hardships of the journey. Wood and Dawkins 
returned, and their two books ‘‘ Palmyra” and “ Baalbec”’ 
—astonishing publications at that time—were issued in 1755 
and 1757. In 1751, James Stuart, Nicolas Revett and Pars, 
a painter, left Paris for Greece. The result of their researches 
was revealed in the “Antiquities of Athens,” and the 
“Antiquities of Ionia.’’ Robert Adam’s travels had taken 
him to Nimes, Porto Fino, and Rome, when, in 1757, with 
Charles Louis Clerisseau and two draughtsmen, he sailed from 
Venice for Spalatro. Five weeks were spent in measuring and 
recording the remains of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian. 
Adam's “ Ruins of Spalatro”’ was published in 1764. 

Nine years later “ The works of Robert and James Adam” 
began to appear in parts. A collected edition in two volumes 
was issued in 1778. Robert Adam was a capable draughts- 
man. He evinced an admiration for the work of his friend 
Piranesi, and in many of his sketches sought to emulate his 
style. Similarly, Piranesi showed an admiration for the 
work of his friend Robert Adam, and dedicated to him a 
volume of the “ Magnificenza.’’ Adam’s original drawings 
are often marked by a great freedom of handling. His 
innumerable designs -for ornament are lightly indicated in 
soft pencil or black chalk. His sketches, in pen and wash, 
have considerable vivacity, and he found time to produce 
a number of highly finished drawings of interiors, imaginative, 
and reminiscent of the contemporary work of the Italian 
school (Fig. 5). The hard and mechanical drawings frequently 
ascribed to Robert Adam are less likely his own work than 
the production of his assistants. The difficulty in dealing 
with architectural drawings of this period is, indeed, to distin- 
guish between the original drawings of capable architects 
and those which can only claim their offices as their origin 

JAMES BURFORD 














The _ Frescoes 


of Gino Severin. 


At the Villa of Sir George Sitwell. 


ECENTLY while travelling through Europe I 

asked some outstanding architects and painters 

whether the change of sentiment which the 

Mussolini régime had produced in Italy, amounted 
to a revitalization of national ideals—ideas and _ life. 
What, for instance, was the effect on art? Were 
architects, painters, and sculptors returning to Italy’s 
significant past for inspiration? Or was the shadow of 
Italian futurism still darkening the minds and councils of 
artists, and threatening to sweep the best traditions away ? 
Perhaps the most convincing answer came from the frescoes 
recently executed at the noble sixteenth-century home of 
Sir George Sitwell by Gino Severini, who, at one time, was 
a leader of the wild futurists. I mean the Marienettists. 

It might perhaps be said that my quest of the new was 
somewhat quixotic. Where is the new? True the younger 
men of each generation are extremely fond of proclaiming 
and acclaiming it. Still, when we come to think of it the old 
order changeth not, especially in matters of art. We put 
on so-called new cultures as the tree puts on so-called new 
bark. Our mental development obliges us to do that. 
3ut the elements of these cultures are not new; they never 
vary; they are in essence a continuation of the past. 
Paganism becomes Christianity; Christianity becomes 
Paganism again; the spirit of Plato is reborn in Sheliey, the 
spirit of the furniture makers of the court of Tutankhamen 
is renewed in Chippendale and Hepplewhite. We are dazzled 
by a term that has no real meaning; that is all. The term 
‘“new”’ is as subtle as the intellect of Aquinas, and fascinates 
us as much. Beneath the ephemeral audacity of youth we 
fail to detect the never-corrupting wisdom of the ages. 

So we talk foolishly of new architecture, new painting, 
new sculpture, just as we talk foolishly of architecture by 
applying the term to bad building, which is never architec- 
ture, but jerrytecture. Architecture or good building, 
and sculpture or good form, are as old as the ancient world 
of which they were the art forms. Painting was bestowed 
on us by Italy of the Renaissance. It is at best an imperfect 
and subordinate form of expression. It has never been, 
and perhaps never will be, a perfect one alone. But whatever 
happens the principles upon which it rests will never change, 
for they are the true principles of art. Art and its true 
principles are unchangeable. 

It is as well to bear these things in mind when we approach 
the subject of new régimes and their influence on the senti- 
ment and temper of peoples. Fundamentally there is nothing 
new in the government which Mussolini has set up in Italy, as 
there is nothing new in that of Russia. Apparently Mussolini 
and Lenin are as far apart as Aristotle and Plato, yet both 
are actuated by a single and similar desire. They both want 
unity, order, and the tranquillity that comes from these. 
Both are actuated by a spirit of classicism whatever their 
modern scientific proposals may be. Both are aware that 
the world is suffering from the fatigue due to the violent 
destructive period through which we have passed, that men 
have grown weary of struggle and wild evolved controversy, 
that they seek a form of rest and consolation in reconstruc- 
tion based on simplicity, clarity, harmony, and positive 
forms, Fascism and communism are to most persons the 


extremes of State building. Yet it may be said without 
advocating the dangers which are contained in both, that 
they are bound by fundamental principles as closely as the 
stars that stud Ariadne’s crown. 

As in politics, so in art, classical unity, order and tran- 
quillity have come much to the front of late as though to 
meet the demand for forms of expression suited to a well- 
ordered and tranquil form of society. In Italy, as indeed in 
France and other countries, there is a general return to 
classical forms of art. In particular, it may be studied in 
the frescoes of Gino Severini. The tendency in Italy has 
undoubtedly been largely facilitated by the Mussolini 
régime. Certainly artists are actuated by its principles. 
Perhaps Fascism will promote an advance of art expression, 
It is too early to say. At any rate we find extremists, even 
the wildest followers of Marinetti, turning towards classicism 
and the traditional, though in a manner that does not 
exclude nationalism and modernism. The latter provides 
a scientific element. Significant art forms may indeed be 
Present-day esthetic is closely 
bound up with precision and order. It is maintained by 
some of the ablest of the younger men that a work of art 
can be truly ordered only if it conforms to measure, to weight, 
and to numbers. In order to measure it is necessary to 
employ numbers. Science must in this way be made hand- 
maid to art, both in general and in particular. Mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, etc., all must serve as a founda- 
tion for modern esthetic. They must appear to the artist 
asa means, not asanend. Plainly the meaning of this is that 
the younger theorists are supplying painting with an archi- 
tectural basis. As Wren conceived of architecture so they 
conceive of painting. Both are, first of all, structural and 
mechanical sciences. 

This fact is very clearly brought out not only by the 
present-day practice of M. Severini, as shown in his frescoes, 
but by his theories which are ably set forth in his book, 
“Du Cubism au Classicism’’ (‘‘ Esthique du compas et 
du nombre’’), recently published by J. Povolozky, rue 
Bonaparte, Paris. For M. Severini is a distinguished painter 
‘who, like Joshua Reynolds, writes as well as he paints, 
This book, which is a close analysis of its subject, might 
be called the story of M. Severini’s passing from cubism 
to classicism, or to be more correct from Italian futurism 
to classicism. 

The kind of classical order, or classical architectural order, 
if I may call it so, to which M. Severini is now pledged, as 
obtained from his theory of painting, may be judged by the 
following extract from his book. The results obtained from 
this theory are to be found in his frescoes, reproductions of 
which illustrate this article. In a chapter on general rules, 
‘i.e., the rules of the esthetic that please him, he remarks that 
“this esthetic is based on numbers, and conforms to the 
laws by which the human mind has comprehended and 
explained the universe since Pythagoras and Plato. Accord- 
ing to them everything rhythmical rests on the laws of 
numbers and by these laws alone it is possible to recreate 
and reconstruct the equivalents of universal equilibrium 
and harmony. Thus one can define the aim of art as the 
reconstruction of the universe according to the laws which 


said to rest on science. 














THE CHATEAU DE MONTEGNFONI, 


operate it.’’ He finds these laws operating everywhere in 
ancient forms of art—Egyptian, Greek, etc. The same laws 
and principles underlie the building of a temple, the erection 
of a statue, the decoration of a monument, or even the 
invention of a mechanical work of art. He comes to the 
conclusion that all ancient creative forms of art obeyed the 
fixed laws of numbers, that nothing was left to chance or 
was the result of good taste alone, and that the smallest 
details were always relative to a common measure or module. 
This conclusion is illustrated by diagrams of the Temple 
d’Elephantine, the Parthenon, and sections of Notre-Dame, 
Paris, which demonstrate the use and continuity of the 
Egyptian triangle. In another place the author proceeds 
to discuss his own application of the laws of numbers. He 
remarks, for instance, that in painting the figure he constructs 
the body piece by piece, like a machine. 
united with precision. 


These pieces are 
Each has its function, and the 
whole is perfect. Each piece has, in fact, the logic of archi- 
tecture. This particular explanation is accompanied by 
three pages of diagrams illustrating the method. 
recall some of the diagrams by Leonardo da Vinci. 

In his frescoes Severini is seen resolutely striding along 
this path of classicism. And on the whole it is a delightful 
path. He has all the luck in doing so. Think what it means 
to a young, brilliant, and enthusiastic painter to be called 
upon, as M. Severini was, by Sir George Sitwell and his two 
poet sons, Osbert and Sachervell Sitwell, to decorate one 
of the chambers of the beautiful chateau de Montegnfoni, 
near Florence. Here, amid inspiring surroundings, he was 
free to treat a subject after his own heart, a subject which 
reflected the best spirit of Italian romanticism and classicism, 
and to imbue it with the very qualities which belong to 
Italy at the best and which spread from that favoured land 
to others perhaps less favoured. In ‘‘ The Féte of the Masked 
Italian Comedy ” in the fascinating gardens of the historic 
chateau of Montegnfoni he found a subject admirably suited 
to the character, the significance, even the symbolism of the 
architecture and its natural surroundings, which invited 
him to reproduce the singular and joyous mood to which 
Italy of the sixteenth century owes its place in history. 

In such work he was able to apply without hindrance his 
theory of zsthetic and technique as explained in his note- 
worthy book. His esthetic, as illuminated by his frescoes, 
is contained in six words: thought in form, line, and colour. 
Form, line, and colour serve to realize harmony before they 


These 
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THE CORTILE OF THE CHATEAU. 


realize the thought represented by objective realities. 
Thus Severini’s esthetic, which is indeed that of the out 
standing Italian masters, is seen to be opposed to the French 
and Flemish, according to which form, line, and colour are 
the elements of objective realities. The French and Flemish 
painters think in objects and figures, not in form, line, and 
colour. M. Severini would say they are painters, human 
painters, but rarely artists. 
it is more than human. 


For, to him, art is not human 
Perhaps Oscar Wilde was right 
when he suggested that art transfigures Nature. At any 
rate here we have the eternal opposition between Dionysus 
and Apollo, between the force, instinctive and sensorial, 
and the idea, the grace, the perfection. 

Looking at the frescoes it will be found that Severini's 
theory of technique is in perfect accord with his esthetic. 
It rests on the laws of harmony, rhythm, and measure. Her 
is a detail of the application of the theory. 
commenced by measuring the surface of the walls of th 
chamber to be decorated, and according to the dimensions 


Severin 


of those surfaces he composed his subject. Each composition 
was ruled according to the numbers which the measurement 
of the walls gave. Practically he followed the rules of the 
‘“Moyennes proportionnelles”’ on the lines, say, of the “se 
Vo 

9 » and according to the “rhythmic numbers.’ 


_ 


tion d’or 


All the compositions were based on the same laws, with thi 
result that a splendid unity was obtained. As to the colours, 
they were dictated, so to speak, by the rhythm of the lines 
l‘or example, the angles of the composition being rhythmi 
(that is to say, corresponding to a rhythmic section of th 
circumference), he commenced by measuring the angles 
dominating each composition, and immediately, with the 
aid of a chromatic circle, he found colours in harmony. 
It is not necessary to explain the use of the chromatic circle, 
which is marked off in degrees to correspond to the angles. 
But the general rule followed was that of form dominating 
colour. The directions of the lines suggest the directions of 
the colours. The technique of fresco painting in particular, 
as applied in the foregoing instance, is clearly explained by 
M. Severini in an article contributed to a number of‘ L’ Amour 
de Vart."" We are told a great deal about the very difficult 
process of preparing the wall, and the peculiar action of air on 
colour. His frescoes and writings prove that M. Severini 
hankers after immortal form and colour and that beauty o! 
expression which we call poetry. HuNTLY CARTE! 








THE FRESCOES OF GINO SEVERINI. 















































A ROOM IN THE CHATEAU, SHOWING THE WINDOW TREATMENT AND SIDE PANELS. 
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STILL LIFE. 


the painter’s technical formulas. 





TWO FIGURES REPRESENTING THE ITALIAN 





MASKED COMEDY, 


STILL LIFE. 


\t the foot lies an open book containing a diagram of This study contains the symbols of the 


the masked comedy. 


spirit of 














THE FRESCOES OF GINO SEVERINI. 
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A PANEL OF ITALIAN MASKED COMEDY FIGURES. 
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" TALIANS ought to leave industrial manufacture to 
other peoples and to concentrate their whole effort 
in the production of those hand-made objects of art 
for which they possess a sure and natural gift.” 

This rather sweeping remark was made to me recently 
by an English friend who loves Italy as perhaps only an 
nglishman can, apropos of the successful initiative of 
which I am going to speak. 

The revival of the old local industries in Italy has spread 
during the last twenty years through many regions, but in 
very few cases, if in any at all, has it acquired the artistic 
and archeological importance of what has been tried and 
at last achieved in Arezzo, the picturesque little town lying 
between Tuscany and Umbria. Art lovers should not pass 
it by without stopping to pay a visit to the workshop, 
started and directed by Prof. A. Del Vita. I had recently the 
great pleasure of being taken through it by him and hearing 
from his own lips of his long and patient efforts to find 
out the secret of the ancient Greek and Aretine vases, 
of which an admirable collection can be seen in the local 
museum, The same researches had been pursued for years 
by a good number of archzeologists with no practical result. 
Prof. Del Vita had at first followed in their footsteps, but 
after a time came to the conclusion that their failure was due 
to a total lack of technical knowledge of pottery. He then 
decided to try practical experiments. Close to an ancient 





THE OVEN BUILT AFTER THE ANCIENT SYSTEM 


Aretina. 


furnace, brought to light by excavation, he discovered 
layer of very fine white clay. Not far from there the sany 


kind of clay was found beneath the soil, which he concluck 
was once used for the vases. But in order to obtain the sany 
degree of lightness he had noticed in the small quantity 
discovered near the old furnace, he let it decant through 
several troughs full of water, where it would gradualh 
deposit its coarser elements until nothing but a layer of 
white dust lay at the bottom. It would take too lon 
relate all the disheartening obstacles he met on his way 
how he was thrown back on his own resources for everythin 
from the oven which he ordered at last to be built afte 
the ancient model (below) to the perilous experiment 
in the baking of the vases and the composition of thi 

to the difficulty of finding men capable of helping him 
carrying out what had become his idée fixe. He had to pi 
them out one by one, to instruct them, to train thei 

by taking them to observe and to appreciate the origit 
in the museum. Many of his helpmates he found amon 
so-called good-for-nothing boys, whose quick intellige! 
and lack of discipline had made them unfit for schi 
dull manual work. He trained their hands, stimulated thei 
will through emulation, and now, together with a few 
experienced artists, they constitute the most enthusiasti 
and devoted staff he could desire for his enterprise. But 
the beginning was disastrous; the overheated oven cause: 
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IN THE WORKSHOP. 


the thinner vases to burst. The turner (everything is made 
on the wheel as of old) did not for some time succeed in 
drawing the clay to such an extreme degree of thinness (one 
or two millimetres) as was required, so that, when struck, 
the vases should give out, like the old ones, a crystalline 
ring. But even now, though technical difficulties are finally 


overcome, Ars Avetina cannot reproduce more than five 


or six types and very few copies of them each year, as the 
chances are three to one that something will happen to the 
vase before it is finished; for instance, while drying, the 
least current of air is enough to break or twist it out of 
shape. The same thing must have happened to the ancient 
potters if one is to 1udge from the layers of fragments to be 
found near the old ovens: but then the financial drawback 
did not count as the extremely delicate process was carried 
out by carefully chosen slaves. No small difficulty is offered 


VARIOUS REPRODUCTIONS OF GREEK VASES 


by the painting of the surface, which must be done with 
very thick colours. The few specimens which can be turned 
out are eagerly seized upon by art connoisseurs, especially 
as models for schools of art, but in order to go on, other 
small vases, copies of bas reliefs, etc., are also made and 
sold. For the Aretine vases, Prof. Del Vita, who is also 
Inspector of the Monuments of the province, has been 
allowed to make use of the original moulds preserved in 
the museum. 

An admirable collection of his more important works is 
now exhibited at the Art Exhibition in Rome, where it 
constitutes one of the chief attractions. Prof. Del Vita can 
be rightly proud of having, through steadv efforts and 
financial sacrifice, succeeded in restoring to Etruria its old 
industry that one thought lost for ever. 
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THE MYTH OF PELOPE AND HYPPODAMLA. 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN HERCULES AND TELAMON. 











F you travel abroad the past is always with you. Yet it 

is often a past that is dead and has no memories. The 

relics of forgotten people we are inclined to treat as 

natural phenomena rather than as the works of men. 
And often it is only our own longing to be kept alive (and in 
remembrance) through the future, either by our work or in 
our children, that leads us to turn our eyes with curiosity 
to those who lived before us. When we visualize the future 
we appreciate the past. For we cannot help but realize 
that the work we do to-day, and the things we treasure, 
will in a few years come into the hands of a new race of 
men. The laws we made, the houses we built, the traditions 
we honoured, the very country we knew—all will be at the 
mercy of strange people. In a sense every new generation 
is a new nation which, vanquishing the old, introduces a 
new manner of life. And because we realize this, and see 
our own intimate world which appears so time-defiant, 
vanish like a scene in a play, we cannot resign ourselves to 
death without an appeal to the future generations to re- 
member us, who had the same sentimental attachments and 
love of life and company and cities and laughter as they. 
But when we appeal to the future for a memory a thousand 
voices of the Past appeal to us for nothing less; so at the 
place where we recognize that we too shall be of the past, 
we begin to look with a new fellowship at those who pre- 
ceded us, preserving what is possible of their lives, habits, 
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customs, conditions, partly in the belief that what we have 
done for others will be done for us. 
As a natural outcome of our realization that the world as 


we know it is evanescent, we develop a passion for all that 
is old, and for that especially which shows human usage 
This passion continues into our individual lives, so that we 
cherish above all things the objects round which our own 
old associations cling, as though by preserving the object we 
could make incorruptible the precious memory of which it 
is the symbol. Eventually a man’s ordinary belongings 
lose their utilitarian importance and assume a new virtue. 
He sees them as materializations of memories, as_hiero 


glyphics, rather than as objects of use. And they come to 
represent for him the whole of his own life. A well-bitten 
pipe, a much-read book, a coat baggy with wearing, a cricket 


bat bound and pegged—these are the furniture of his 
spiritual house, and make that a home, rich and full of 
colour, which would otherwise be a barrack or a prison 
What the world in general seems to have forgotten is that 
an old house is a possession of this nature. Blessed are they 
who believe in old houses. Homes like Sherfield Court 
are the records, not of one, but of a thousand lives, to 
which we add our own record without obliterating thos 
of our fathers. The English country house has grown 





up as it were on this understanding. Few English houses 
are thus great works of art in the sense that the term can 
































THE PLAN OF SHERFIELD COURT SHOWING THE OLD AND THE NEW WORK. 
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Plate II. November 1923. 


THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. 


The main pave of the front was built about 1700, but the screen wall above the first-floor windows and the porch 
were added about 1756, while the two side wings were built by Lord Gerald Wellesley himself. The wing on the 
left contains the Panellzd Room and that on the right the servants’ quarters 
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2. A VIEW FROM THE ORCHARD WITH THE SUMMERHOUSE ON THE LEFT. 
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3. THE ELIZABETHAN BACK WITH THE OCTAGON ROOM ON THE RIGHT. 
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4. THE HALL. 


be applied to an absolute French chateau, but they are 
great works of life. In them you have history materialized ; 
and not the history of dates and facts, but the history of 
living people with passions and pleasures. Indeed, that is 
one way to view architecture : as history in pictures. He who 
can read buildings has the story of England in his pocket. 

Sherfield Court is not unique in its historical associations. 
Like many another house its family tree is various but not 
distinguished. So much the better. One can grow tired of 
discovering the celebrities. It is more fascinating to strike 
into the unknown, to touch the life of a strange person, to 
make a new friend. In anold house you are surrounded by 
ancient but unknown comrades. Such at Sherfield Court are 
the Fitz Aldelins, the Warblingtons, the Puttenhams, the 
Colbys, the Saltmarshes, the Haskers. To-day they are 
nothing more than names, yet they lived on this ground 
before we were heard or thought of. 

The first of them, William Fitz Aldelin, was granted 
Sherfield Manor (as it then was) by Henry II in 1167, and 
it was subsequently held by the Warbertons or Warblingtons 
for more than 350 years. It had been in existence earlier, but 
had formed part of the Royal Manor of Odiham when 
Domesday Book was written. From the Warblingtons it 
passed to William Puttenham, whose family remained there 
until the manor itself came to an end, together with his 
great-grandsons, at the endofthe sixteenthcentury. Through- 
out that period it was a powerful Hampshire stronghold. It 
was fortified and had a moat, and surveyed the surrounding 
country with an important frown. Yet frown as it would 
not a stone or a brick remains. The ditch survived, however, 
and there it is to-day, the moat, broad, full and strong as 
ever. But a wooden footboard has displaced the drawbridge, 
apple blossoms scatter where the portcullis fell, and you 
have fruit trees for a roof and flowers for a carpet. The site is 
to-day the orchard of Sherfield Court. During the hot summer 
of 1921, when the water fell low, the outline of the founda- 
tions of the old manor could be discerned; and the present 
bridge is itself supported by decayed brick piers which 
may well have been the original base of the drawbridge. 

Richard and George Puttenham, the grandsons of William 
Puttenham, were the last owners of the manor. Richard, 
born in 1520, was an interesting but disreputable person. 
He (it is fairly certain)"wrote the famous “ Arte of English 
Poesie, Contrived into 3 books: the first of Poets and Poesie, 
the second of Proportion, the third of Ornament,” which was 
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published anonymously in 1589 by Richard Field, of London, 
It was the first attempt at literary criticism in the English 


language. Ben Jonson’s copy is preserved in the British 
Museum. Of George, the other brother, the Bishop of 


Winchester wrote that he was “a notorious enemy of God's 
truth.” No doubt he was. At any rate we may presume 
that between them the brothers ruined the old manor, for 
in 1572 it was sold in moieties to Thomas Colby and George 
Speke, and since the present Sherfield Court, standing out- 
side the moat, was built on the moiety bought by Thomas 
Colby about this time, it is probable that the manor had 
become uninhabitable. Thomas Colby’s “new’’ house now 
forms the half-timbered back of Sherfield Court, with its 
four hipped gables and its loggia on the ground floor, 
(Figs. 2 and 3.) 

Thus the old house disappeared and the new Elizabethan 
country mansion took its place. In this character it stood 
until about 1700, when Anne, the great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Colby, with her husband, Philip Saltmarsh, came into 
possession of the property. They made the second addition 
to the house, which consists of the whole of the Queen Anne 
block, though the front was altered later, presumably by the 
They added the 
present panelled curtain wall, which masks the dormers, re- 
sashed the windows in the lighter fashion, and added the porch. 

In 1838 the Sherfield Court estate was bought out of the 
funds voted by Parliament for the first Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke turned it into a farm and built far from beautiful 
farm buildings. As a farm it remained until it was pur- 
chased in 1920 by the trustees of Lady Gerald Wellesley. 


Haskers, who bought the estate in 17506. 





5. THE OCTAGON ROOM FROM THE MOAT. 
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6. LADY GERALD’S BEDROOM. 

















7. THE DINING ROOM. 
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8. THE INTERIOR OF THE OCTAGON ROOM. 


Lord Gerald, who is himself an architect, and his partner 
Mr. Trenwith Wills, then proceeded to give the house 
its present character; and it is worthy of mention in 
passing that they built the long line of offices which appear 
to the right of the plan on page 168 specially to shut 
out the ugly farm buildings from the garden. At the other 
end of the house they built the wing containing the panelled 
room and the octagon room. Both these additions are 
handled with great skill, for the problem was an intricate one : 
to build in such a way that the additions should be in 
sympathy with the back and the front of the house at one 
and the same time. The illustrations show how satisfactory 
the solution is—the wings are constructed of red brick and 
tiles in the front, and at the back of whitewashed brick and 
thatch. 

Thus you have the work of the Colbys, the Saltmarshes, 
the Haskers, and the Wellesleys, carried out at different 
times in different manners, together creating a house of a 
beauty which it would be impossible to manufacture. 

You approach by a long carriageway which enters a great 
garden of short grass. On vour left stands the house. It is 
low, long, broad, and like all English houses of beauty, 
appears to lie asleep or dreaming. Stretching across the 
length of the garden to the front door grows a newly-planted 
avenue of small trees. The house itself is as red as a ripe 


peach. There are some beauties which time alone can bring. 
One is the glow of ancient brick. Old bricks glow like rubies 
and drink in the light, and an ancient wall is a well to 
absorb the sun. Of such bricks this house is made. The 
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THROUGH THE PANELLED ROOM TO THE OCTAGON ROOM 


windows space themselves liberally, and the doorway, 
with its portico and double step, is sufficient to the 
place. Firm and square in every line, yet delicate, these 
Early Queen Anne houses have a quality, a triumphant yet 
unconscious loveliness which is difficult to define, for on 
has to approach it by negatives. It is not this, it is not that; 
it is simply a fitness which relies on no artificial resource: 
One imagines that such a fitness was conveyed to our 
fathers in the phrase “‘a proper man’’; and _ how little we 
apprehend its significance is illustrated in our own use of the 
word normal. When we say that so-and-so is perfectly 
normal we mean that he is perfectly ordinary. Whereas in 
reality the normal man is the abnormal man—a_pheno- 
menon who appears with a blue moon above his head. The 
front of Sherfield Court is in that sense normal, for it 1s 
adequate : a harmony so musical that, like the music of the 
spheres, it is inaudible. 

Once inside the decoration is rich, but obviously of 
“country design’’; for in several instances the panelling t 
the rooms, which appears to come from destroyed portions 
of the house (it belongs to various periods), is laid ove! 
the walls in a perfectly arbitrary way without the slightest 
effort to make the stiles range. The hall (Fig. 4) on which 
the front door opens is entirely lined with Jacobean oak 
panelling which comes from at least two different rooms 
and is laid on in some cases upside down. The fireplac 
is modern and replaces a cast iron one of Victorian date, 
smaller than the original opening which had been bricked 
up. With the exception of this fireplace all the old rooms 
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10, THE PANELLED ROOM. 


This room and the octagon room illustrated on the opposite page form part of the new work. The panelling is of 
Padauk wood, and the ceiling is coved 
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11. THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 


The walls are hung with verdure tapestries. 


t Sei ets 
12, THE WRITING ROOM COVERED WITH MODERN CHINESE WALLPAPERS. 


During the period that the house was a farm the old hooks dependent from the ceiling were used to hang hams, etc. 
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13. THE PANELLED BEDROOM. 


of the house remain entirely unaltered. The deal doors 
are of late Stuart date, and on the right of the fireplace 
is a cupboard which once gave access to a supposed 
‘priests’ hole,’ which still exists on the floor above. 
Adjoining the hall lies a small staircase hall containing 
a fine staircase, and beyond that again the Queen Anne 
dining-room (Fig. 7). Here the panelling is deal, now 
painted yellow. The panels above the fireplaces are bor- 
dered with laurel wreaths admirably carved. 

On the other side of the hall lies a small ante-room 
panelled in Jacobean oak, again laid on at random. This 
leads into the Tapestry room, now hung with verdure 
tapestry—a gorgeous symphony in blue (Fig. 11). Beyond 
again is the writing-room, covered with modern Chinese 
wallpaper, which leads into the new wing containing, first, 
what is perhaps ironically called the Panelled room (Fig. 10), 
and secondly, the octagon room (Fig 8). This room, as 


’ 


its name implies, is built in the form of an octagon. 
Its shape makes a peculiarly satisfactory termination to a 
long room like the panelled room. The eye travels round 
and returns without the consciousness of an abrupt full 
Stop. 

On the first floor the main rooms coincide exactly with those 
below. Over the dining-room lies Lady Gerald's bedroom, 
panelled and painted a primrose yellow (Fig. 6). Above 
the hall is a similar room called the Panelled bedroom, 
Which is painted a sage green. There are a good many 
others, but one of the bathrooms alone calls for special 
mention. This has been papered with Underground 
posters, with the effect that one can now study art in the 





bath—a happy circumstance in the eyes of those who 
consider that art and nature are indissoluble. 

To pass quickly through the house to the terrace at the 
back is to come into a different world. Here all is quaintly 
picturesque : the loggia, the terrace with its pool, the steps 
leading down to the moat which encircles the orchard, the 
old house itself, with its red tiles and yellow walls, and the 
wings, with their yellow walls and thatch. The yellow of the 
whitewash is a delicate lemon colour, which suggests warmth 
and gaiety where a pure white would have been too emphatic. 
From the orchard the house is seen like an old becalmed ship 
with great trees for sails. Its reflection in the sheet of water, 
perfect in every detail, is broken only where waterlilies 
thrust up their heads. Here, too, can be seen to best advan- 
tage the charm of the newly added wings. On the left lies 
the servants’ wing, which from this vantage appears like a 
long garden wall coped with thatch. At the point where it 
joins the house stands the summer house, like a knot binding 
the two pieces together. The summer house also balances 
the octagon room on the other side, as Figs. 2 and 3. show, 
so that you have a symmetrical composition which satisfies 
the eye. Another virtue these additions have. Although 
they are not out of sympathy with the old body of the house 
they are quietly but resolutely modern. Nobody could take 
them for anything but the product of the twentieth century. 
Here the architects have followed, not departed from, the 
English tradition. Like those who have gone before him, 
Lord Gerald Wellesley has added his own record to Sherfield 
Court. 


H. DE C. 








The Citizen and His City. 


HE Annual Reports of the Birmingham Civic 

Society contain each year a profession of faith 

which fairly lays down the case for amenity in 

our great modern cities. Its essential clauses are 
as foliows. 

“Nothing in our modern civilization has been more 
mischievously under-estimated than the influence of the 
physical aspects of a town upon the spiritual and moral life 
of its community. People who resent the dirt and ugliness 
in which a commercialized society has environed its common 
life are at present forced to make their own private refuges 
where they can indulge their instinct for decent and beautiful 
surroundings. This is evil; a citizen’s home should be 
beautiful, but it should be so as a happy contribution of 
the individual to a beautiful city. Instead of making a 
tolerable seclusion for himself with what taste he can, the 
citizen ought to look upon it as an honourable obligation to 
make his home worthy of the city that sets a clean and noble 
standard of comeliness. At present it is impossible for him 
to do this, since his city is mean and unlovely. 

“ The aim of the Birmingham Civic Society will be always 
to keep in mind this ideal of a regenerate city. Its members 
will realize that sweeping schemes of reconstruction cannot 
suddenly be executed, but they will remember too, that such 
reconstruction, however slowly it may be achieved, is the 
only hope of making the city we live in a monument to 
anything but our carelessness and greed. It will insist 
that taste is a thing that matters, realizing that more than 
half the blunders that are made in this direction, to the 
lasting harm and discredit of the community, are made by 
men to whom, since their zsthetic judgment is not called 
in question, it never occurs that such judgment is of any 
account one way or the other. Conscience in this thing 
would be stiffened at once by mere expression of public 
interest ; not one man in a hundred who is about to commit 
an offence against taste would defend his own bad intention 
for ten minutes if it were intelligently and generously 
challenged at the outset.”’ 

The relative value of esthetics in town structure is an 
issue which has been prominent in the record of town 
building throughout the ages; indeed of the two factors 
structural convenience and beauty of form—by which 
successful town planning is now measured, the ancients have 
as unhesitatingly preferred the latter as we moderns prefer 
convenience. 

No one to-day is likely to accept the Grecian dogma that 
personal convenience is undesirable because it slackens the 
moral fibre, but there is really no reason why we should so 
neglect their faith in beauty as a stimulant to fine living. 

Nor need we forget those ideals of the middle ages which, 
while less contemptuous of convenience (save in the precepts 
of monastic life), yet gave an easy precedence to beauty; as 
when Florence, successful in her wars, budgeted for beauty 
rather than for new roads or the rehousing of her people. 

There is this difference, however, between the old ideals 
and the new, that modern conditions force us to seek con- 
venience in amelioration of a highly artificial existence, and 
unlike our ancestors, if we still seek beauty, it must be in 
association with that which gave them no_ concern. 
Fortunately, this association is not only possible but even 
desirable, if the maximum effect of both desiderata is to be 
obtained ; as can easily be demonstrated by examples already 


established. It is true that in England, legislation framed to 
foster this result has failed in its object ; for it is evident that 
to the promoters of the Town Planning Act of Igog, both 
these factors were of something like equal importance, 
although it cannot be said that they have retained this 
relation in practice. Indeed, it is significant that the powers 
conferred by this Act only operate with certainty in the 
direction of convenience or utility; while as to amenity, it 
can now be seen that with the best will in the world to do 
otherwise, Mr. John Burns and his advisers saw no way to 
legislate effectively. 

Yet a new urgency has arisen for imaginative expression 
in the physical aspects of town structure. The natural pro- 
gress of enlightenment among our people, and the liberating 
influence of travel upon numbers who have been moved 
from their routine by recent events, have widened and 
deepened the need for a dignified setting to our common 
life; and there is a growing belief that the case for amenity 
in our great cities, which legislation has so far failed to 
secure, will now be best undertaken by Civic Societies and 
Advisory Art Committees. It is, therefore, to this aspect of 
the question now under review that I wish chiefly to direct 
attention ; for the present progress of some of our Civic 
Societies fosters a belief in their methods as the right means 
for solving a none too easy problem. 

To understand what Civic Societies stand for and _ the 
range of their work, it is necessary to appreciate fully their 
dependence upon public opinion and municipal tolerance 
Where the former is strong, the latter is not likely to give 
much trouble. Where the local authority is sympathetic, 
public support, while still desirable, is perhaps less necessary, 
since in such cases the Society can be given as effective use 
as though it were part of the municipal staff, differing only 
by its honorary character. 

The fact that a Civic Society works without remuneration, 
It adds, 
because its motives are, for this reason, presumably dis 
interested (unfortunately, this is not always the case with 
voluntary bodies), and members of the local administrative 
authority are thereby deprived of ground for a far too 
prevalent opinion, that such overtures, when made by pro- 
fessional associations, are but a screen for self interest; at 


both adds to and detracts from its effectiveness. 


the same time local representatives are also relieved of such 
charges of extravagance as they might fear would be made 
by some of their constituents, if the services tendered in 
volved any payment of fees. Thus, two common difficulties 
are disposed of. It detracts, however, because honorary 
professional services of a really effective character, available 
for indefinite periods of time, are hard to come by ; and it 
is this class of service rather than honorary administrative 
service, upon which the actual usefulness of a Civic Society 
ultimately stands. 

It is to be hoped; indeed it is probable ; that Societies 
which are consistently useful over a sufficiently long period, 
will eventually succeed in obtaining grants from those they 
serve, to cover the cost of office administration: for it 1s 
evident that on this basis the work done could be made to 
cover every department of the municipal executive, with 
incalculable benefit to our public services, at very small cost. 

The method of working Civic Societies will vary with 
the conditions of each locality; and in districts where tli 
arts are so little practised that the council and executive of 
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the Society are limited in their representative character, 
work will be handicapped ; especially at the outset, when 
opportunities of service of whatever kind should be accepted, 
and so used as to qualify for further trust. 

As a matter of policy, it is found to be sound tactics to 
avoid the discussion of abstract beauty, and to concentrate 
on opposition to obvious ugliness and fussiness. One is 
better understood when making a plea for simplicity and 
order, than when expounding theories of art. This hint is 
of importance in all negotiations which are concerned with 
the useful arts, from architecture downwards ; but in matters 
concerning what are usually known as the Fine Arts, the 
only possible attitude for a Civic Society, is to influence the 
local authority towards wise patronage, and to bear with 
patience such failures as may result, even when wisdom has had 
full play. In short, the public mind should not be confused 
by considerations which it is not yet capable of appreciating. 

“As a concrete example of work already done in the 
direction indicated, I cannot do better than instance the 
admirable development map prepared by the London Society 
during the war. A work on which we have only this comment 
to make, that it should be exploited in a similar manner to 
that of Chicago, where an ideal plan for the city has been 
harmonized with the most practical and commercial needs, 
and the understanding of it made a compulsory subject in 
the higher grades of the city schools. 

This example and comparison may be used indeed to 
illustrate the great test to which all the work of Civic 
Societies will finally be put; the test of their ability to carry 
the schemes they advocate to so plausible a stage that their 
adoption is secured ; and in this they would be assisted very 
greatly by a discriminating use of American experience ; for 
while we do not want to see American methods of publicity 
practised in this country, yet in some respects, and especially 
in the matter of training our youth to an appreciation of 
citizenship and civic patriotism, every city in this country 
would do well to copy the example of Chicago, where such 
training as this has been given for the last eleven years ; with 
the result that an informed electorate is now available to 
which appeal can be made in any matter of civic importance, 
with the certainty of its being understood and receiving 
intelligent consideration. 

It is not suggested that the London development map is 
more than an admirable nucleus for such general educational 
purposes as those referred to. Many specialized details 
would need to be worked out, both in design and in attractive 
financial terms, before it could be said properly to fill out 
the picture of a complete civic ideal, and so be expected to 
carry the support of the authorities concerned, or to provide 
that embroidery of the main idea without which it would 
not readily be grasped by the youthful mind. 

Instruction in civics of this character might well serve as 
the general aim of Civic Societies, and the various matters 
taken up by them in their progress towards this end may 
be regarded as sectional contributions towards a fully 
worked out programme of local civic betterment. 

Some of these sectional matters are really of very great 
importance, and may well be thought an end in themselves ; 
such for instance is the question of the systematic organiza- 
tion of municipal recreation; which includes the improved 
design and intensive use of existing parks, the provision of 
open spaces, adult neighbourhood centres and children’s 
playgrounds, each upon a site chosen for convenient access 
at all times, and especially in those congested areas of our 
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great commercial towns, which, although they are obviously 
most in need of such accommodation, yet are usually the 
last to be provided with it. 

This phase of civic improvement will be found well 
represented in the “ Aims”’ of the Birmingham Civic Society, 
which are as follows : 

(1) To stimulate historical interest in the city and to 
preserve all buildings and monuments of historical worth. 

(2) To preserve all objects of beauty and to maintain 
a vigilant opposition to all acts of vandalism. 

(3) To promote a sense of beauty and to stimulate civic 
pride in the domestic and civic life of the citizens, by urging 
the adoption of the highest standards of architecture for 
domestic buildings, offices, warehouses, factories, etc. 

(4) To work for a more beautiful city :— 

(a) By advocating the public acquisition of land for 
the provision of open spaces for recreative purposes, 
parks, parkways, squares, gardens, and ornamental 
features at road crossings, etc. 

(b) By assisting with advice any scheme or works 
controlled by public bodies, ranging from town planning, 
to designs for parks, bridges, fountains, memorials, shel- 
ters, seats, lamp standards, tramway masts, and the like. 

(c) By co-operating with the Education Committee 
and Training Guilds for the development of local art, 
and helping to co-ordinate the efforts of existing 
societies, by uniting architectural, engineering, artistic 
and handicraft groups in a common aim. 

(5) In addition to influencing the work of others, to select 
suitable projects to be carried out by the Society itself. 

(6) The Society shall seek to carry out these aims by 
means of newspaper and other propaganda, including 
exhibitions, lectures, competitions, etc. 

In working to this programme, contact with the City 
Authorities (other than that established by the Lord Mayor 
as president, and the annual election of two members of the 
City Council to serve on the Council of the Society) has been 
kept green by the occasional purchase of open spaces for 
presentation to the city as recreative areas. The last purchase 
of 42 acres, adjoining Mr. Chamberlain’s residence at High- 
bury, has just been completed, and the land conveyed to the 
city with an agreement that the Society is to be consulted 
in the lay-out and treatment of the grounds. Such purchases 
as these have been made possible by the generosity of 
anonymous trustees, who placed £15,000 at the disposal of 
the Society for this purpose in 1918. 

From the first the Society has worked hard to get every 
phase of recreation in the city co-ordinated and reduced to 
a system. A resolution to the Lord Mayor from one of several 
meetings called for this purpose, resulted in invitations from 
the City Parks Committee to representatives of various 
local organizations to discuss the suggestions made, and a 
Special Committee now exists to consider and report upon 
the whole question of recreation in its broader aspects. 

Working in conjunction with the city departments, the 
Society has made many plans for extensions and alterations 
to existing city parks, all of which have been accepted by 
the Municipal Parks Department for immediate execution. 
Another scheme is associated with the special treatment of 
a road junction, which includes the provision of a new 
entrance to the principal suburban park. Lord Calthorpe, 
the local landowner, is giving two corner sections of land 
(about one acre), and the Society has allocated {£1,000 
towards the cost involved in special features of the project. 
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A portion of this work is now in hand as part of an un- 
employment scheme. 
Two “Park Guides” 
Lickey Hills reservation—now in its third edition—and one 
of Sutton Park, recently issued. These guides are in great 


have been published; one of the 


demand. They are published without profit ; all advertise- 
ments are excluded, and pains are taken to make these and 
other publications carry the message of amenity which the 
Society exists to inculcate. 

A gold medal is awarded annually by the Society to the 
author of the work judged to have added most to the recent 
amenities of the city. This award was intended originally to 
be given for the best street facade; but such a limited 
application would have resulted in far less significance for 
the award than it now has. The fact that the bronze medal 
of the R.I.B.A. is awarded to facades in London is no 
authority for similar action in the provinces. Sectionalism 
is necessary there; but in other than metropolitan areas, 
such subdivision would be weakening; especially when 
practised by Civic Societies. 

The first medal award went to music in the person of Mr. 
Appleby Matthews, conductor of the Municipal Orchestra ; 
the second to Mr. Barry Jackson in recognition of the 
high civic importance and artistic distinction of his work at 
the Repertory Theatre ; and the third to Mr. W. H. Bidlake, 
for his distinguished services to architectural education. 
In each case the ceremony of presentation was given a 
definite civic character; and it is evident that this public 
recognition of noteworthy service to the higher life of the 
city is warmly approved on all sides. 

In such matters as the design of street decoration for 
public ceremony, the City Authorities willingly collaborate, 
and they sought the help of the Society when staging the 
Armistice Ceremony in 1921 and 1922. Time, money, and 
materials were short, but a dignity was given to the occasion 
which it had lacked ; and it is now usual for the Society to be 
consulted on occasions of similar character. 

Another phase of work is represented by a project for 
the preservation of the old village of Northfield within the 
South-west Birmingham town-planning scheme. This work 
had the sympathetic support of the Public Works Depart- 
ment during its preparation, and the proposal eventually 
put forward now forms part of the town plan. Moreover, a 
photographic record of the village having been made and 
its history written, the work was published as one of the 
Society’s brochures. Schemes of this kind have a special 
importance to-day, for they illustrate very clearly the need 
for preserving such picturesque buildings, villages and 
natural scenery as remain about our cities, at a time when 
rapid building developments may thoughtlessly destroy them. 

I need do little more than indicate by name such obvious 
civic work and propaganda as the organization of exhibitions, 
lectures on civic subjects by first-class lecturers, committee 
work on memorials and housing, work on smoke abatement, 
advertisement control, designs for street accessories, and an 
attempt to initiate peripatetic lectures in the local Art 
Gallery. 

Many will consider that the greatest work of the Birming- 
ham Civic Society is the recently established ‘‘ Advisory Art 
Committee.” The setting up of a committee of this character 
was first put forward by the Birmingham Architectural 
Association in 1917; but looking back upon that time, it is 
easy to see that circumstances were not then ripe for such 
an experiment. 
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The intervening five years of advocacy by the Civic 
Society have been years of increasing knowledge of municipal 
affairs, and an indispensable preliminary to sympathetic 
co-operation with the City Authorities. It is evident, too, 
that in this interval of time, a certain hesitation on the part 
of the City Council has changed to trust and goodwill: 
without which such a Committee as this could scarcely hope 
to be effective. 

The nature of the Advisory Art Committee is best 
understood from the clauses of its constitution, which ar 
as follows : 


(1) The Committee shall consist of not more than twelve 
members ex-officio, and shall have power to co-opt four 
additional members, who shall be selected for technical 
knowledge in art matters. The election of such members 
shall be made at the first meeting in the year, and they shall 
serve for not more than three years consecutively. 

(2) The following shall be members ex-officio of the said 
Committee: The Lord Mayor; a representative of th 
Birmingham Public Works Committee ; a representative of 
the Education Committee; the City Surveyor; the Vice 
Chancellor of the University ; the Principal of the University ; 
the Director of the School of Art ; the Director of the School 
of Architecture; the President of the Birmingham Archi 
tectural Association ; the Chairman and the Hon. Secretary 
of the Civic Society. 

(3) The Committee shall elect a President and Hon 
Secretary from its own members, whose term of office shall 
be for one year. 

(4) The Committee shall have power to adopt its own 
rules of procedure, and three shall form a quorum. 

(5) The findings of the Committee upon all matters sub 
mitted to it shall be in the nature of recommendations only 

(6) The Committee shall hold all matters submitted to it 
in confidence. No matter referred to it shall be divulged 
and no report of its proceedings issued, except by previous 
agreement with the Corporation Committees concerned 

(7) The Committee shall in ordinary circumstances report 
upon any matter submitted to it within 36 days; provided 
that any submission after the 12th of the month shall be 
dated as received on the Ist of the month following; but 
shorter periods may be arranged with the Departments 
concerned for reports.on urgent work, or an extension of 
time may be arranged where there is no urgency. 

(8) Hereafter all such new designs for public buildings, 
bridges, lamps, gates, fences, public conveniences, or othe! 
structures to be erected upon land belonging to the city, all 
such proposals for planning and laying-out new parks or park 
extensions, all such new statues, fountains, arches, monu 
ments or memorials of any kind to be erected in any publi 
street, square, park or municipal building, as may Db 
selected for submission to the Advisory Art Committee by 
the City Departments concerned, shall be reported upon by 
the Advisory Art Committee. 

In conclusion, those who may be about to start new Civic 
Societies must prepare themselves in advance to bear with 
fortitude many early difficulties which, unless they are 
exceptionally fortunate, will severely test their resolution. 
Public apathy is not to be overcome by a first appeal, 
and Public Authorities have seen too many ambitious 
voluntary efforts finish in the air to give their countenance 
to yet another, unless it is supported by some earnest of a 
continuous and capable policy of practical co-operation. 
Publicly expressed disapproval of misguided action, even 
when made by the most competent of critics, will not 
influence matters one way or the other unless such evidence 
of co-operation is forthcoming ; and it is here that promoters 
will find their first problem, when establishing a new Civic 
Society. WiLi1AM Haywoop, 


Hon. Sec. Birmingham Civic Society. 
Hon. Sec. Birmingham Advisory Art Committe 














Two Belgian Banks. 


Designed by Mewes and Davis. 





i_ METRE 


A SEA HORSE: A CORNER TREATMENT ON THE BANK AT BRUSSELS. 


This horse symbolizes English Sea-power. Its size can be gauged by the scale drawn on its base. 


HE WEsTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK at Brussels 

stands in the Rue de Trurenburg, behind St. Gudule 

Cathedral. The Louis XIV style of the build- 

ing was imposed by the City Corporation in 
order that it might harmonize with the surrounding 
buildings, so that the architects had no choice in the 
matter. It is a large and finely placed corner building ; 
but, as the plan shows, the site is irregular, and very 
difficult to plan satisfactorily. The architects’ ingenious 
solution depends principally on the shape of the top 
light in the banking hall. 

The exterior stonework is Euville stone, and in the 
banking hall the columns are of rouge royal marble with 
carved gilt capitals, the panelling and counter are in oak, 
the grilles are of bronze, and the floor of green and white 
marble. The public safe deposit is in the basement, and the 
floors above the ground floor contain the manager’s and 
oe offices. The work was supervised by M. Alphonse 

ischoff, 





THE WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK at Antwerp stands in 
the Place de Meir. This work was supervised by a Belgian 
architect, M. Jos Hertogs. The building is designed in the 
manner of the sixteenth-century Italian Renaissance, and is 
built of Euville stone. The frame and floor are in reinforced 
concrete to conform with the requirements of the Belgian 
authorities. The banking hall is treated with artificial stone 
and with green scagliola cippolini marble columns. The 
floor is of black and white marble, and the counters are oak 
with bronze grilles. 

Under the cornice at each corner of the exterior is a plaque 
bearing the arms of London and Antwerp. The sea horse, 
as in the Brussels Bank, has been placed at each end of the 
external balustrade. 

It is interesting to note that the work was carried out by 
English contractors on a combined system of English and 
Belgian methods, the workmen being employed under the 
supervision of an Anglo-Belgian foreman. Most of the sub- 
contractors were Belgian. 
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THE BANKING HALL. 


WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANk LIMITED 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND PLAN OF THE WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK, BRUSSELS. 
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“FRANCE”: THE COLOSSAL STATUE ON THE MONUMENT OF FRENCH GRATITUDE 
Antoine Bourdelle, Sculptor. 
Its left hand 


Inits right hand it holds a lance, round which is twined the olive branch. 


makes a gesture of expectation and salute. 


This figure will be more than sixty feet high. 
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Peas, Soe ee 


HE only monuments that are destined to endure 

are those so fashioned as to conform closely to 

the laws of the material employed in their con- 

struction. The last to be introduced—reinforced 
concrete—offers from the start such vast and unexpected 
possibilities that it would seem to have completely trans- 
formed the old traditional ideas of architecture, but this, 
again, only on condition that it is treated in a spirit that 
is expressive of the material, and does not imitate the old 
‘styles with which we are familiar. 

This was realized with the greatest keenness by 
M. André Ventre, the eminent architect entrusted with 
the erection of the monument to be raised in commem- 
oration of the disembarkation of the American troops in 
France, when he decided to construct it in reinforced 
concrete. 

The site chosen, the Pointe de Graves situated at the 
mouth of the Gironde, is the very spot where Lafayette 
embarked for America, and also the point at which the 





THE MONUMENT OF FRENCH GRATITUDE. 


Yo be raised by the French nation to commemorate the landing of the 
American troops in France. It is to take the form of a lighthouse, 


and will be 300 feet in height. 


The Monument of French Gratitude. 


first American contingents landed in France during the 
War. 

M. Bartholomé was originally designated by the Committee 
to play, as one might term it, the rdle of conductor of this 
symphony in cement; and he decided, by a happy idea, to 
make of the monument a lighthouse, and has again happily 
chosen MM. André Ventre, Bourdelle, and Navarre as his 
collaborators. 

The problem to be solved presented three sides, and the 
conditions to be met were apparently contradictory. The 
monument must be an imposing structure, it must be solid, 
and it must cost as little as possible. In order to com- 
memorate an event of this importance, it was necessary to 
erect something great, but to do this, time would be required, 
and time is very costly nowadays. The time, then, to be 
taken in the construction had to be reduced to a minimum, 
and a poor material had to take the place of rich materials. 
There was nothing for it but reinforced concrete. It obeys 
the same laws as metal, being run into a mould, and creates 
only smooth surfaces. Sculpture in relief, or exterior 
decoration, were out of the question. And as the light had 
no outward points to which to attach itself, it was necessary 
to capture it within, in niches and hollows. In addition, to 
the great horizontal line of the sea, vertical lines had to be 
set up in opposition. In this way the site and the material 
determined the style of the monument. It will be a vertical 
monolith, and will offer every possible guarantee of endurance. 
The 300 ft. to which it will attain, gives some idea of 
the imposing effect it will make. A colossal statue more 
than 60 ft. high (the height of a six-story house) repre- 
senting ‘France,’ will rear itself up at the point of the 
triangle which, like the prow of a vessel, will face the sea. 
This solemn figure, intelligent and resolute, inspired by the 
Athena Parthenos of Phidias, is the work of the greatest 
living sculptor, M. Bourdelle. In its right hand it holds a 
lance around which is twined the olive branch of peace, 
while its left hand shades its eyes making at one and the 
same time a gesture of expectation and salutation. 

At the back of the monument towards the land, the doors 
of the lighthouse will open. Above them, framed in flags, 
will be placed a huge commemorative tablet flanked by two 
symbolical caryatides—a French and an American soldier. 
Two immense bas-reliefs—the work of M. Navarre, a talented 
young sculptor—are to decorate the walls. They represent 
the one, the departure of Lafayette going to meet his 
destiny, alone an upright figure in a frail barque, setting sail 
in spite of the order of the king; and the other, the dis- 
embarkation of the American troops. They are of a simple 
grandeur, and a character perfectly appropriate to the 
architecture of which they are the accompaniment. 

This monument, unique of its kind, and the conception 
of which does great credit to its authors, should not, 
according to the strictest estimates, exceed a cost of four 
million francs, 


H. S. CIloLKOWSKI. 














Corresponden ce. 


The Chesterfield Processional Cross. 





THE ST. WILLIAM WINDOW, YORK MINSTER (PANEL 33). 


(Circa 1421.) 


In this window, Archbishop William is shown receiving a cross similar 
to those illustrated recently in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. The 
branches, however, are missing. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—The crosses in the possession of the churchwardens of 
Chesterfield and of Mr. Hardman, which were illustrated in your 
last issue, seem to have been of a type very common in the 
Middle Ages. Another example from Lamport Church was 
exhibited at the Church Congress in Ig1g. The only great 
difference between this and those previously mentioned is that 
the branches carrying the figures of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John grow out of the main stem below the lowest emblem 
instead of above it. Still another example, though less perfect, 
was loaned to the Church Congress Exhibition last year by the 
Society of Antiquaries. In the St. William window at York 
(c. 1421) Archbishop William is shown receiving just such another 
cross. The designer of the window has been at as great pains to 
show the ferrule for the shaft and the knop above it on the cross, 
as to represent with correct detail the Lord Mayor of York 
wearing the cap of Maintenance and the sword-bearer carrying 
the sword which was presented to the city by Richard IT, together 
with the right to wear the hat and bear the sword with point 
erect in the precincts of the minster itself. The economy in 
making one cross serve two purposes was legitimate enough; but 
when the practice was extended to providing statues with two 
heads made to lift off and on so that one body did duty for two 
distinct personages, it was less defensible. In 1518 one “ William 
Bronflet off Rypon Carvar” agreed to carve ‘“‘a Georg Apon 
horsebak,’’ copied from one in Kirkstall Abbey. The figure was 
to have two heads and three arms, evidently in order that on 
occasion St. George might for the nonce appear as St. Michael. 
Beneath was to be “A Conterfette of Barres of hyryn off temer 
(timber)’’ no doubt painted so as to deceive the unwary. 
(Memorials of Ripon, Surtees Soc., vol. iv, p. 294.) 


Yours faithfully, 


Joun A. KNOWLES. 
23 Stonegate, York. 


The Protection of National Treasures. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
S1r,—In view of the unspeakable horrors which are in 


on- 
templation at Avebury and Stonehenge I am sending you the 


programme of a Society which may perhaps interest you, though, 
I think, in Italy places like Stonehenge and Avebury would con 
directly under the Italian governmental supervision of “ His- 


torical Monuments.”’ The vital importance of putting some limit 
on the destruction and exile of England’s treasures by their 
owners, whether works of art or historical places, I have spoken 
many times about to English people, and they always scouted 
the idea. The monstrous sale of the Pembroke armour only 
raised one protest by some Oxford professors (in “The Times” 
too late to do anything good or shame the British public into 
buying it forthe nation. 

This new Italian association for the protection of the land- 
scape and of picturesque monuments is not without interest. It 
appears to have struggled without legal support ever since 1908 
—much like various analogous societies in England—but to have 
now obtained a legal status by a law guaranteeing such protec- 
tion—and this is what is lacking in all the meritorious but too 
often ineffectual English societies which, when it comes to the 
point, can only beg for funds to buy the site or the building or 
remains, with the prospect of being able to do nothing but sit 
down and weep to see it profaned. 

Whai is wanted is Law. How could anyone protect animals 
or check furious driving without the law ? 

As to Avebury, absolutely unique in importance, I never met 
an Englishman who had ever heard of it. 
Knossos or Tutankhamen ? 

Yours faithfully, 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO 


Then why run after 


Palazzo Martinengo, Salo, 
Lago di Garda. 


The Programme runs as follows : 
‘Landscapes are the beloved features of the Motherland 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PICTURESQUE LAND 
SCAPES AND MONUMENTS OF ITALY. 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. The Associazione Nazionale per i Paesaggi ed i Monumenti Pittoreschi 
d'Italia, is formed for the purpose of developing the work of illustrating 
protecting, and restoring the artistic and natural beauties of the nation 

2. The head office is in Bologna. 

3. The Association must always remain absolutely unconnected with 
any political or administrative questions and manifestations. 

4. For the purpose of attaining its object the Association must always 
entertain the most cordial relations with other national or local institutions 
having a similar aim. 


5. Members will be entitled to receive the publications of the Society 
to participate in the trips, excursions, and visits which will be organized 
and to enjoy the facilities which will be given them to that effect by the 
Management. They will also be entitled to the Society’s badge 

6. There are two classes of members: honorary and effective lif 
members. The honorary members will pay L.1oo0, and the effective life 
members L.10 once only. 

7. Members will be accepted by the Management. 

8. For the management of the Society the members will elect a Board 
of-Directors of 15 members, who will divide the offices amongst themselves 
Three auditors will also be elected whose office will be that of supervisors 

One third of the Board of Directors will be replaced every year 
tiring members may be re-elected. 
every year. 

g. It will be the duty of the Board of Directors to deal with the develo] 
ment of the work within the scope of the Society’s aim; it will have th 
power to leave the actual work to an Executive Council, to appoint rept 
sentatives to assist in the work of propaganda, organization, indi: m 
and inventory of artistic and natural beauties, supervision, et ne 


Re 
The auditors must also be elected 


te 
Provincial Director in every provincial capital, one County Councillor in 
every capital of counties, one District Councillor in every chief locality 
of districts. 


It will be empowered to frame the various Rules, to appoint special 
Working Committees, to approve balance sheets in conjunction with the 
auditors. 


10. For the purpose of the actual work each provincial capital will be 
provided with a Provincial Council, composed of the Provincial Dir 








or, 


Sah 
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AN ITALIAN BUREAU. 





Foe 


AN OLD OAK CUPBOARD. 


These pieces were originally in the Collection of Mr. R. C, Jackson, the Camberwell recluse, whose treasures realized over £10,000 
at auction, although he himself died practically starving. 


who will be chairman, and of the County Councillors. The Provincial 
Council will meet each time the Director will deem it necessary, or if one- 
half of the Councillors request it. 

11. The Board of Directors may refund the expenses of the Provincial 
Councils, if the said expenses have previously been approved. 

12. Every year the Board of Directors will call a meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Directors to discuss the programme of the work. 

13. The Board of Directors will be empowered to call a meeting of the 
members whenever they think it advisable, and will have to issue a report 
on the work every vear. 

14. Members’ votes will be valid, whatever the number of members 
present may be, but members must receive the notice, together with the 
agenda, one month before voting takes place. Voting will be done on 
forms which will be sent to all the members. The auditors will act as 
tellers. 

The dissolution of the Association can only be decided by an absolute 
majority of all the members, who will also decide on the ultimate use of 
the funds available. 

Applications for membership to be sent to the Association, No. 2, Via 
Orefici, Bologna. 

Subscription for effective life-members L.10 (Ten). 

Subscription for honorary members L.100 (One hundred). 

The Society's Badge may be obtained by sending an extra Ten Lire to 
the Head Office. ; 


A Three-Month Clock by Thomas Tompion. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
[ have read with interest Mr. Cescinsky’s remarks in his 
article in your current issue on the number which appears on 
the face of this clock, because I have a Quare clock with an arched 
dial and domed hood, of probably a year or two later than the 
Tompion referred to, which also bears the maker’s name in a 
‘lozenge”’ and has the number 8o. 
_ Ihave never seen any other Quare clock with a number, and 
it 1s perhaps more than a coincidence that both these clocks 
should have arched dials, the bulk of the maker’s work being 
In square dials. In view of this Mr. Cescinsky might care to 
modify his opinion as to the possibility of the number having 
reference to the departure from the old tradition. 

Yours truly, S. 


SIR 


The Camberwell Recluse. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,—So much public interest has been taken in the strange 
life of the late Mr. R. C. Jackson (the Camberwell recluse), who 
died recently leaving two pictures to the nation worth £20,000, 
now hanging in the National Gallery, and whose treasures 
realized over £10,000 at auction, although he himself was prac- 
tically starving and had but 5s. in the bank, that perhaps it 
might interest your readers to see two photos of two of the 
choicest pieces of furniture which he had in his collection, and 
which I was fortunate enough to secure at the sale held at his 
house last July. 


The Italian bureau, which probably has no equal in this 
country, is a wonderful example of Italian workmanship, being 
in solid ebony exquisitely inlaid inside and out with ivory. It 
stands g ft. 6 in. high by 5 ft. wide. The brass key plate is in the 
form of a coat of arms surmounted by a crown. 


The contrast between the above and the old oak court cup- 
board is interesting, which although of an entirely different 
description is none the less charming. It was, according to the 
auctioneer’s catalogue, originally in the Oatlands Park (Surrey) 
residence of Queen Elizabeth. It has three beautifully carved 
figures of the Madonna type on the upper portion, with three 
carved heads in the cornice, the centre one being that of a crowned 
female with two male heads, one on either side. It is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and unlike so many of these old 
pieces, does not appear to have been renovated or touched from 
the time it was made. 

Yours faithfully, 
6 New Square, FRANK NASH. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 











Exhibitions. 


THE MANSARD GALLERY.—-The exhibition of the London Group 
now being held in this gallery is a depressing show if one takes 
it too seriously, but one does not do so any longer. There was 
a time when an exhibition by this group of artists was an event 
in one’s artistic experience, but as time passes a better sense of 
proportion or sense of humour having developed, one is saved 
from excessive laudation of movements which are really only of 
interest to the few inside them who cannot see any farther than 
the restricted ring of their own circle. 

It is really remarkable the manner in which certain members 
of the London Group deliberately pervert and contort into 
hideous shapes that which in Nature is beautiful and expressive. 
The apparent absence of self-criticism in these artists enables 
them to be satisfied with the most rudimentary and inexpressive 
records of form, and under their hands a nude figure becomes 
something less beautiful than a sack of coal—which is, at least, a 
symbol for something. One might well say of these artists that 
which Hamlet said about the acting of certain actors, that one 
“would have thought that some of Nature’s journeymen had made 
men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity so abomin- 
ably!” To forestall any remark that it is not this group’s aim to 
imitate humanity, we will substitute the word “‘interpret.’” But 
let us move on and consider the works of some of the more normal 
of the members. 

Mr. John Nash, who for a long time has been working along 
definitely individual lines, has at last succumbed to the influence 
of Cézanne, which is very apparent in his “ House and Garden” 
(7). Owing to this influence his style has become looser, and the 
primness which was formerly the chief charm of his work has dis- 
appeared. We may look for further developments later on, and 
it will be interesting to see how his work evolves. Anyway, it 
is to his credit that he is willing to break up his style in order to 
reform it in some new direction, and this will possibly save his 
work from becoming stereotyped in method. 

Mr. Allan Walton shows two paintings—‘ Danish Lanscape”’ 
(27) and “ Danish Interior” (30)—which are simple in treatment 
and set down without that too obviously preconceived attitude 
towards Nature which so many members of this group assume. 

Mr. Malcolm Milne is evidently at present under the spell of 
Matisse, and his two works—-especially the view from a window 
(10)—somewhat feebly suggest similar work by that artist. His 
‘‘Flowers”’ (14) is very clear and pleasant in colour, but thin in 
quality and lacking in body. This sense of “body” is present in 
Mrs. Venessa Bell’s “Globe Artichokes’’ (60), but it is rather 
dreary in colour. 

Mr. Walter Sickert’s ‘La Polletaise’’ (16), though not a very 
attractive type of person, shows his knowledge of form, which 
gives certainty to the drawing. 

“Still Life” (76), by Mr. Cyril Cole, is, perhaps, the most 
sound and sincere piece of painting shown here by any of the 
younger men. The various planes of light have been exceedingly 
well rendered. If there is any fault to find it is in the colour, 
which is monotonous, and the method of painting is a little too 
slick. But it is a very promising work all the same. 


THE ALPINE CLUB GALLERY.—Mr. Frank Morse-Rummel’s art 
suffers from a surfeit of cleverness. He handles paint too easily ; 
he does not seek deeply because things come too easily to him. 
If he could only stay his hand and ponder more over his subjects 
his work would gain in weight and character; at present he is 
too easily pleased. But his greatest weakness is in his drawing, 
which is much too trite, and done in such a mannered style that it 
has become automatic, so that, for example, the character of an 
eye—whether of a young woman or of an old man—has been 
reduced to a summary statement of a shape approximating that 
of a triangle. 

In all his figure works a sense of construction is lacking, and 
the complexions for all his portraits have been reduced to a 
formula of yellowish pink in a very high key. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Morse-Rummel has been compelled by the logic of his 


schemes of colour to force all his work into a very high key, and 
although there is a certain amount of charm about this method it 
does not solve any problem, but sim; ly evades the problems 
which are inseparable from the desire to express form. For this 
reason his work is thin and papery in quality. . 

It is evident that landscape comes most within the range of 
this artist’s capabilities, as this subject gives scope for his free 
handling of paint without doing violence to natural forms. It is 
when he paints, shall we say, “close-ups” of persons that his 
lack of a sense of drawing and construction becomes glaringly 
apparent. This weakness shows very much in his woodcuts, 
which appear to have no definite conscious intention ; but forms 
are guessed at in the hope that the resulting effect will give the 
artist something of the impression he has but too vaguely held 
in thought. 

At a first glance one is inclined to think that Mr. Morse- 
ltummel’s work is very decorative—and it is so in a degree—but 
as one becomes more acquainted with it, it is seen to be not 
sufficiently controlled, and thus has not that sense of definite 
direction which should be present in all work if it is to have a 
decorative value. 

Some of this artist’s landscapes have a sparkling quality: 
especially is this so in his painting of ‘“ Mehavn”’ (23). 

THE COTSWOLD GALLERY.—The third annual exhibition of 
water-colours by Cotswold and other artists held in this gallery 
was soothing. Everything about this gallery—the pictures and 
the gallery itself—seem to be in miniature. Some of the pictures 

notably those by Mr. Alexander Russell—are almost of the 
right proportion to place on the wall of an average-sized doll’s 
house. This artist’s work has a precious charm; he is able 
to convey so much on a few inches of paper, and he puts much 
careful thought into it; but it is in no sense laboured, although 
it is so full of detail, because one feels it is a labour of love 

Mr. W. Rothenstein’s drawings (18 and 21) do not seem to 
determine anything. They may be useful data to assist his 
memory, in constructing a painting, but they are not sufficiently 
interesting things:in themselves. 

Mr. Charles M. Gere and Mrs. Gere show work that is individual, 
and is not involved in the snarls of any particular school. 

THE MACRAE GALLERY.— The exhibition of works by the members 
of the Colour Woodcut Society, held in this pleasant little gallery, 
gives one some idea of the interest now being taken by artists in 
this medium of artistic expression. Much of the work is well 
done, but few of the exhibitors seem able to keep just within th 
boundaries of the craft : either they try to express too much or 
their work is empty. Someone once said that it is not what is 
left out of a picture that counts, but what is put into it. In the 
art of woodcuts in colour, great experience has to be boiled down 
into a simple arrangement of colour and mass which will contain 
inside it the evidences of that experience. One feels that a great 
many of these artists, though promising future achievement, are 
still too inexperienced to be able to express very much at present. 

Among some of the most promising is the work of Miss May 
Sheldon ; her “ Theatrical Scene”’ (2) is very pleasant and playful, 
but rather scattered in design. ‘‘The King of Spain’’ (52) is 
fantastical, and shows imagination. Miss Edith M. Richardss 
“Oranges” (28) is good, and perhaps more in the nature of a 
woodcut than any of the others; but the oranges overpower th 
picture and throw it out of balance. Besides, they do not some- 
how suggest oranges; but the landscape part is very well put In 
Mrs. E. C. Austen Brown shows work well carried out and good 
in design, but too pretty. In fact, this is a fault discernible 
much of the work exhibited : that it is too pretty, and lacks that 
sense of conviction that the wood is the only thing that can 
properly render the particular work involved. In many cases 
the exhibits might just as well—if not more fitly—have bee 
rendered in water-colour. 


RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Selected Examples of Craftsmanship. 
London. 
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A Lamp Bracket at the Admiralty, 
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A LAMP BRACKET IN THE ADMIRALTY COURTYARD, WHITEHALL. 
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A History of the Renaissance Stage. 





THE ‘“TRAGICALL” SCENE IN SERLIO’S “THE 
SECOND BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE” (ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION), 1611. 


(Fvom ‘Scenes and Machines on the English Stage.’’) 


Scenes and Machines on the Enzlish Stage During the Renaissance. 
By Lity B. CAMPBELL. Cambridge University Press. 15s. net. 


Just now, when there is so much loose thinking and loose talking 
about matters connected with stagecraft unbacked by a founda- 
tion of historical knowledge, the appearance of a really scholarly 
book is immensely valuable. This book, although published in 
England, is the work of an American, and perhaps this is as it 
should be, too, for much of the loose talk of which we complain 
emanates from that same country. 

Miss Campbell’s aim is to show that there is a natural and 
logical continuity in stage development, having its inception in 
Italy in the fifteenth century with the dawn of the Renaissance, 
and spreading gradually over Europe. A hundred years have 
passed since the Malone-Steevens controversy of which the 
fundamental question was whether scenery—a scene according to 
Malone’s definition being ‘‘a painting in perspective on a cloth 
fastened to a wooden frame or roller ’’—-was known on the English 
stage before the Restoration. Since that time an immense amount 
of new material has come to light, and an immense amount 
of research has been undertaken. Of all this Miss Campbell has 
availed herself, sifting, weighing, and collating the evidence. 
The result of her labours is as convincing as it is interesting. 

For those who are altogether unacquainted with the history 
of stagecraft the two outstanding facts will be the early and per- 
sistent use of stage machinery and devices (machinery was, of 
course, used by the Greeks), and the important part played by 
architects. Indeed, Vitruvius, the father of modern architec- 
ture, is also, and perhaps even more emphatically, the father of 
modern stagecraft. Those who are familiar with ‘De Architec- 
tura”’ will know that a considerable portion of Book V is devoted 
to theatre building, and Book X to machinery, including stage 
machinery. Miss Campbell knows every edition of Vitruvius : 
editions in Italy and Holland, in Germany and England ; and she 
shows the spread of his doctrines of stagecraft and their general 
acceptance, an inevitable sequel of which was the study of per- 
spective; a study which culminated in the famous “ Architet- 





Books. 


tura’’ of Serlio, with its three dramatic “orders’’—the “ Tragi- 
call,” the ‘‘Comicall,’’ and the “‘ Satiricall.”’ 

It must be remembered that at this time dramatic perform- 
ances, like architecture itself, were dependent upon the patronage 
of noblemen, the public theatre was almost unknown, and Serlio 
was concerned with performances in noblemen’s houses. More- 
over, both Vitruvius and Serlio being architects, their scenes con- 
sisted for the most part in static architectural settings, carefully 
constructed according to the newly formulated laws of perspec- 
tive, together with the machinery, a classical legacy, for thunder 
and lightning, and for bringing on the gods. But various motives 
were at work which modified these set scenes. There was the 
desire for verisimilitude, a desire as acute as that of any late- 
nineteenth-century realist, which led to experiments in scene 
changing, and at once the supply created the demand, so that 
these aristocratic audiences took a childish delight in curious and 
magnificent spectacles, in changes of scenes, and in intricate 
mechanical devices. The absurd grottoes, fountains, and me- 
chanical figures at Heilbrun are but a manifestation of the same 
desire for this kind of amusement. This demand naturally led 
to the scenic artists improving their methods (and as their patron’s 
purse was at their disposal they were not restricted by considera- 
tion of expense). The scena versatilis, the adaptation of the 
Greek periaktot, was definitely abandoned for the scena ductilis, 
by means of which flats were drawn off in grooves revealing 
others in their place. The idea of a curtain to mask the change 
seems strangely enough not to have occurred to these experi- 
menters, and many are the devices to distract the attention of 
the audience. Some of the most amusing, and at the same time 
most crude, are those propounded by Sabbatini. It is suggested 
that ‘“‘someone at the back of the room may attract attention to 
himself by disorderly conduct, or there may be a pretence that 
part of the spectators’ seats have fallen down. Or drums may be 
beaten and instruments sounded.’ Such a lack of ingenuity 
appears anomalous when compared with the prodigal display of 
that quality in the arrangement and conduct of the scenes them- 
selves. However, Inigo Jones was more equal to the task ; true 
he had had the benefit of a vast amount of accumulated experience 
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THE “SATIRICALL’” SCENE IN SERLIO’S “THE 
SECOND BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


(From ‘‘ Scenes and Machines on the English Stage.’’) 
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from his predecessors in all matters connected with stagecraft, 
and the movable scene was then thoroughly established in 
England. This is an account of Daniel’s “Tethy’s Festival, or 
the Queen’s Wake,” performed at Whitehall in 1610. The first 
scene is “a port or haven, with bulworkes at the entrance and 
the figure of a castle commanding a fortified towne : within this 
port were many ships, small and great, seeming to lie at anchor, 
some neerer, some farther off, according to perspective.’ This 
is the change of scene: “First, at the opening of the heavens, 
appeared three circles of lights and glasses, one within another, 
and came downe in a straight motion five foote, and then began 
to move circularly ; which lights and motion so occupied the eyes 
of the spectators, that the matter of altering the scene was 
scarcely discerned; for in a moment the whole face of it was 
changed, the port vanished, and Tethys with her nymphes 
appeared in their severall cavernes, gloriously adorned.” 

Alongside the classical influence of presentational methods, an 
influence being steadily moulded for the requirements of the age, 
was the classical influence of presentational matter. The Aris- 
totelian «ities of time and place were debated and argued with 
the utmost seriousness and the employment of not a little sophis- 
try. Eventually the classic unity had to be abandoned little by 
little, and among the chief apologists for this iconoclasm were 
Dryden and Dacier. Great, too, were the discussions which 
raged about the question of deaths ‘‘on” or “off” the stage. 
The Elizabethans were dubbed barbarous for their frank displays, 
which, of course, were entirely contrary to a classic precedent 
that never admitted of deaths “‘on,’’ and the susceptibilities of 
the French academic school were clearly shocked by these bar- 
barisms. Eventually for a time a compromise was effected by the 
use of discoveries, a device, by means of which, murders and such- 
like horrors were committed to the accompaniment of realistic 
noises behind a scene which was presently drawn aside revealing 
the corpse or the mangled remains of butcheries to a delighted 
audience, doubly pleased at being able to feast their eves on a 
scene of gore, the actual production of which they had not been 
forced to witness, and so outrage their intellectual professions. 

If we have one criticism to make of Miss Campbell’s work it is 
that it seems to slur over the travelling stage and the theatre of 
the inn-yard of the sixteenth century. Almost her only reference 
to Burbage is a presumption that he must have been acquainted 
with the Vitruvian theories of the day. It would seem to us 
rather that from the first springs of the Renaissance in Italy the 
subsequent course of the theatre is under the care of noble patron- 
age. Later, however, there developed, and ran coincident, but 
independent, the simpler stage of the people, the courtyard 
theatre. In the eighteenth century the two were quite definitely 
amalgamated, and grew into the public theatre as we know it 
to-day. 

It is quite impossible in such a short notice to do justice to the 
immense erudition, scholarship, and research of Miss Campbell’s 
book. We have no hesitation in recommending it, not only to 
all who may be interested in the history of stagecraft, but also, 
since its theme runs parallel to the main architectural current of 
the Renaissance in Italy, France, and England, and since one man 
Was often an exponent in both arts, to every architect whose 
interest extends to the historical development of his art. 


H. J. B. 


Books of the Month. 


TOWN 


PLANNING AND TOWN DEVELOPMENT. By S. D. 
ADSHEAD. London: Methuen, Price 1os 
LONDINIUM: ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS. By W. R 
LetHABy. London: Duckworth. Price 12s. 6d 
THE ROAD. By Hiarre Bettoc. Published by Charles W. Hobson, 


for The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Company. 


WES] MINSTER ABBEY : THE CHURCH, CONVENT, CATHEDRAL, 
AND COLLEGE OF ST. PETER, WESTMINSTER. 


By HERBERT 
FRANCIS WESTLAKE. London: Philip Allan. 


THE SERVANTLESS HOUSE. 
Che Country Life Library. 
VOL. LIV 


By R. RANDAL PuiLiips. London: 


BOOKS. 1gI 


Printing. 

The Year-Book of the London School of Printing and Kindred Trades, 
London: 61 Stamford Street, S.E.1. 1923. 4to, Illus. Wrapper. 
The old school of printing at St. Bride’s Institute is now housed 
in roomy premises which still do not provide room enough for the 
demands made upon the school, which had some 1,630 individual 
students last session. If anything could prove the value of 
technical and trade education it is the year’s record of work just 
issued. This Year-Book is set up in type by the students and 
printed by them, as well as the various illustrations which go with 
it, for the school does not confine its activities to typography, 
being concerned with the making and printing of lithographs, 
photo-lithographs, and collotype, as also with the designing of 
advertisements. In this excellent volume there are examples 
of all these kinds of work, and to give it an exterior interest, Sir 
James Barrie’s address at St. Andrew’s on “Courage” is included 
This, and the admirable handmade-paper etching prints by 
Hanslip Fletcher, make the volume desirable quite apart from 
its great interest from the technical point of view as printing. 
A fine reproduction of the Stationers’ Company’s Medal is also 
included, as well as a good colour-reproduction of a portrait of 
Herbert Fitch, the Master of the Company. As further evidences 
of the high quality of the work an illustrated lecture on Christo- 
pher Plantin, by W. T. F. Jarrold, and a sermon on “ Patriotism” 
by Prebendary Hobson, have been issued by the school. The 
principal is J. R. Riddell, and the president Lord Riddell, and 
the school’s activities are bound to result in a definite improve- 

ment in commercial printing. 


The House We Ought to Live In. 


House We Ought to Live In. 
MANSFIELD, F.R.I.B.A. 


The 


By JouNn GLoaG and LESLIE 
London: Duckworth & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

There is certainly a dangerous tendency to-day to disallow for 
the diversity of human nature. It is the danger that besets 
eugenics and it is the danger that besets town planning; and 
we fear that the authors of this book have not escaped it. 

Actually it is as impossible to prescribe a general type of house 
for mankind as it is to prescribe a general type of clothes, or a 
general way of doing the hair, or even a general occupation. 
Yet we know there are enthusiasts who seek to do all these 
things. Some would have us dress in a rational uniform and 
shave our heads (so much more sanitary !)._ Others would have us 
all ‘‘back to the land.’”’ And it would seem that there are still 
others who would have us live in houses that unpleasantly re- 
semble sanatoria—-healthy enough we admit. As a matter of 
fact there is far more diversity, both in type and in equipment, in 
the medium-sized house to-day than there has ever been before. 
The composition of a household, the occupation of its various 
members, the available public supplies, are all factors whose 
influence to-day is far more potent in determining the plan, 
appearance, and equipment of a house than they were even ten 
years ago. 

Even the authors’ conception of the plan of the perfect house 
is not without its faults. The position of the staircase is unsatis- 
factory, as is its construction in one long, straight flight of some 
fourteen steps. A staircase should be one of the most beautiful 
features of a house ; designed in this way it never can be. And the 
lighting of it, too, is not good. The authors state the necessity 
of not wasting space in landings and passages, yet on the first 
floor they are compelled to waste some 25 sq. ft. to obtain light 
that will then be insufficient for their staircase, and although 
they label this space ‘‘linen store’’ (the owner of the house must be 
a frequenter of ‘white sales’’), it is actually nothing of the kind. 
Neither is it sound construction to be compelled to carry two of 
the four outer walls on the first floor on bressummers for their 
entire length. 

However, apart from these defects the book contains much 
sound advice. The section on fitted furniture, and some of the 
matter relating to the kitchen, is particularly valuable; although 
here there is a tendency to over-organize. American business 
methods of efficiency are obtaining too much prominence in 
every sphere of life. Efficiency is not the ultimate goal of man’s 
activity. The book is liberally illustrated in pen-and-ink by Mr. 
A. B. Read, many of whose sketches are first-rate examples of 
clear and delightful penmanship. 
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pre-Renaissance work, appear to me to be much 
too early. Thus the standing cupboard in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (lig. 5 in the book) is not 
Gothic, but a travesty of the style, such as one 
would expect after the dissolution of monasteries 
(which commenced about 1536) had scattered th 
former culture, cloistered within the walls or 
under the shadow of some mighty abbey, abroad, 
to roam the highways or haunt the thickets of 
broad England. If this be Gothic of 1500, as thi 
author states, what of the fine traditions of English 
woodwork of the fifteenth century which produced 
such triumphs as the rood screens of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Devonshire, and Wales, and the font cover 
at Ufford? That an inferior school of craftsmen 
arose about 1550 we know. They are the /uchiers 
and the arkwrights, who are mentioned so often 
in contemporary records; but that they could 
have existed side by side with the highly-cultured 
joiners and carpenters of the fifteenth century is 
more than doubtful. 

Mr. Rogers has taken some of his _ historical 
facts from other writers; he could not well do 
otherwise, but it is advisable to question if some 
of these have not been exploded since they were 





A WALNUT SETTEE (ce. 1715-20). written. I speak as one who has been misled in 
the same way. The old story of the triad of Chip- 
(From ‘‘ English Furniture.’’) pendales, Thomas I, IT, and III, the first and second 
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English Furniture. By JoHN C. RoGERs, A.R.I.B.A. 21s. net. ‘‘ Country 
Life’ Offices. 1923. 

The fact that Mr. Rogers is a young man and that this is his 
first book is all to his credit, but it lends an additional grace to 
the almost fatherly foreword of Mr. Avray Tipping (himself one 
of our most cultured writers on the subject of English domestic 
architecture and furniture), which preludes Mr. Rogers’s book. 
It is by way of the friendly hand on the shoulder from the veteran 
to the young warrior. His assistance in the way of proof-reading 
and advice is noticeable here, although Mr. Rogers is quite 
capable of fighting his battle unaided. He has the training of the 
architect (which is not disadvantageous, to say the least), and 
he knows his subject, both from the historical and the technical 
sides. Many of these technical incursions, to which writers on 
english furniture are so prone, are often merely irritating, not 
only because the information which is conveyed is, too often, ill- 
digested by the writer himself, but also because the attitude is so 
often adopted of despising the cabinet-maker as a “‘mere work- 
man,” forgetting that if he does not know his trade then no out- 
sider can. Those who refuse to descend from their proud eminence 
to learn at the hands of these “mere workmen”’ betray the super- 
liciality of their knowledge in every sentence which they write. 
The author here has learned at first hand, and in a practical 
manner; he has entered into the field of technique, and has 
emerged with success. No angry cabinet-maker can throw a 
billet at him for his presumption. 

It is by way of being a dubious compliment, but the most 
admirable faculty which Mr. Rogers possesses is that of com- 
pression. In an octavo volume of less than 200 pages he has 
packed a history of English furniture from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the end of the eighteenth ; no mean achieve- 
ment in itself, but even then he has found space for several pages 
of very informative constructional diagrams. This facility for 
extracting the marrow of a subject and jettisoning the dry bones 
is one to be envied. 

The book is divided into the now familiar three periods—of oak, 
walnut, and mahogany—and there are 130 illustraticns in plate 
form and sixteen, including diagrams, in the text. The greater \ FINE EXAMPLE OF A WINGED ARMCHAIR 
number of the examples are new to books of this kind, a welcome 
change from so many of the weary hacks which have cantered 
again and again at the touch of a new writer’s whip and spur. rhe scroll legs with narrow turned tops indicate that the chait 

As I expect that this book will live to see itself in a new 
edition, | should like to submit a few criticisms for the author's 
consideration. Many of the dates he gives, especially of the (From ‘“ English Furniture.” 
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belongs to the closing years of Charles IL’s reign 
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A LONG DINING OR BANQUETING TABLE IN OAK (ce, 





1600-10). 


This Table belongs to the Drapers’ Hall, Shrewsbury 


(From “English Furniture.’’ ) 


hailing from Worcester, is now no longer accepted, thanks 
to the researches of Mr. J. S. Udal, an erudite and accurate 
antiquary, but one who, in his time, believed in the same 
legend. Fables of this kind, once in print and in a _ book, 
take on an air of respectability to which they are often not 
entitled. It is an author’s duty, therefore, to correct them wher- 
ever possible. If Mr. Rogers will consult “Notes and Queries” 
of January 7, 1922, he will find that Thomas Chippendale was 
born at Otley in Yorkshire, and the record of his baptism in 1718 
is in the registers there. He was the son of John (not Thomas), a 
joiner (not a carver of picture frames). It is certainly 
not “established that he came to London with his 
father some time about The earliest reliable 
notice that we have of him, other than that of the 
Otley baptism, is his marriage to Catherine Redshaw 
in 1748, and I am inclined to think that this almost 
coincides with his London advent. He would then 
be in his thirtieth year. We know that he commenced 
business on his own account within eighteen months of 
his marriage. 


1727. 


Mr. Rogers is also not quite accurate in his diagram 
showing the quartering of oak, on page g. The boards 
cannot be cut exactly parallel to each other if the 
maximum figure of the wood is to be obtained. They 
must each be cut either exactly on the line of the 
medullary ray, or at a very acute angle with it. 
The river of oak splits exactly on the line of the 
ray as a rule. In cutting it is necessary to leave 
a small wedge-piece between each board. This is a 
minor matter, but I know the author desires to be 
accurate. 

Referring to the footnote to page 116, if the author 
refers to shellac polishing when he uses the term 
“French” (which is the only way in which I under- 
stand its use), then none of the methods described 
in Sheraton’s “Cabinet Dictionary’ of bears 
the slightest resemblance to this process. As far as I 
remember (I have not the Dictionary at my side), 
Sheraton only refers to polishing with brickdust and 
oil. 

These all minor criticisms, however. I have 
placed Mr. Rogers’s book on my shelves with Howard 
and Crossley’s ‘English Church Woodwork” as its 
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next-door neighbour, and I can pay the author no higher com- 
pliment than this. 

In the ordinary way one might venture a word of praise for the 
way in which the book has been presented, but we have all been 
accustomed to expect so much from the offices of ‘‘ Country 
Life” that, with the usual gratitude of mankind, we now merely 
grumble if any production from this source falls below their usual 
high standard. Mr. Rogers is under no such disability, however. 
It is his book, and he can be grateful that his first-born has fallen 
into such capable hands. HERBERT CESCINSKY. 
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Survey and other Measuring Instruments. 
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A CELESTIAL SPHERE: SOUTH GERMAN, 
16TH CENTURY. 


Die Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Instrumente. By ALFRED ROHDE. 
Leipzig: Klinkhandt & Biermann, Verlag, 1923. Sm. 4to. pp. viii 
+120. Illus. 139. Boards, 20s. net. 

Some idea of the beauty of the work lavished on astronomical 
and horological instruments was afforded in London last year by 
the few examples offered for sale by Sothebys in the Rosenheim 
sale. But little idea of the extent of this practice of beautifying 
scientific instruments had been obtainable until the advent of 
this remarkable volume of research and taste. The museums of 
Germany have been overhauled and made to yield illustrations 
of the work of the ciseleur, the chaser, the engraver, the worker 
in mello and sulphur-casting—art in the service of science. 
Years must have gone to the making of many of these ex- 
quisite astronomical, astrological, horological, and other instru- 
ments of precision for the measurement of time and its projection 
into eternity; of distance and its projection into space. Old 
books have been made to yield their illustration of the methods 
of employment of these old instruments of science, and this 
admirable treatise affords an illuminating purview of the pure 
and applied physics of the period with which it deals—the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance to the end of the eighteenth century, 
when modern science was about to be born. : 

The period was an extraordinary one, redolent of truth and 
beauty, and in these instruments of precision the two are allied; 
they were for the purpose of ascertaining truth, and they were 
adorned with beauty. The lives which their owners lived were 
serene and lofty, apart from the cries of the market-place, the 
lives that Roger Bacon and Paracelsus lived, but with the added 
humanities of Francis Bacon and Isaac Newton. Architecture 
and the science of surveying in practice then possessed an added 
attraction in the beauty of the old instruments, the compasses, 
the levels, the theodolites. Time-keeping was an art in itself, 
with its extraordinarily beautiful instruments of measurement. 
Of the latter, horizontal, equatorial, and ring sundials and night 
dials are illustrated in profusion, and most of them are portable, 
of most elegant design and decoration and perfect workmanship. 
Measures of space are hardly less beautiful—directly linear, 
circular, proportional and reductional, and the horometrical 
instruments are wonderfully various, intricate, and elaborate. 
The beauty of the surveying instruments proper is surprising, 


for some of them are ornamented not only with conventional 
patterns of great beauty and taste, but with pictorial scenes and 
figure subjects. The astronomical and astrological pieces are 
the finest of all; the spheres, the astrolabes, and the quadrants 
that superseded them, seem to have been fabricated not only 
with the greatest skill, but with the greatest love by the various 
German, French, Italian, and English craftsmen to whom they 
were due. A bibliography of over a hundred authorities on the 
subject includes mostly German works, but no English, although 
books dating from the year 1496 are noted. 
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Die Kunst der Primitiven. By Hersert KUnHn. Munich: Delplim 
Verlag. Large 8vo. pp. 248. Coloured frontispiece and 214 illustrations 
in colour, in half-tone and in text. Wrapper. 

No volume on primitive art has been published that can be 
compared with this for comprehensiveness, and, within its limits, 
completeness. The illustrations alone are a compendium of the 
subject, for the frontispiece represents the coloured fresco in the 
temple at Chichen-Itza in Yucatan, and other coloured plates the 
well-known bison of Altamira, the African bushman’s antelope, 
the rock figures of north-west Australia, and the animal frescoes 
of Tyre. The half-tone plates represent the whole of the known 
work from the crude scratchings of the Stone Age to the accom- 
plished bronzes of Benin, and are supplemented by the useful 
drawings printed with the text. Very few sources of knowledge 
on the subject have been neglected by the author, and his biblio- 
graphy is a formidable one, running into no fewer than thirty-four 
pages, with about thirty works to the page, mostly German, but 
with a sprinkling of English, American, French, Spanish and 
Catalan, Italian, Greek, and Scandinavian. 

It is little to be wondered at that Ganguin felt the spell of the 
primitive, and practised his art under its influence; that others 
have felt it too, those who have only studied it in museums even 
Gauguin studied it at first hand, and despairing of making a new 
art, returned to the elemental. The wonderful thing is that in 
doing so he rediscovered the elemental truths. In a survey of 
primitive art such as this volume of Dr. Herbert Kiihn’s 
renders easy and comfortable, the great truth emerges that art 
is a natural function of man and an imperative instinct with him. 

In the days of art schools and Latin quarters, this truth is lost 
sight of because art becomes an artifice, a plaything, an excuse. 
Paleolithic man had to draw in imitation of the most wonderful 
things he saw around him, so had the bushman of Africa, and the 
aboriginal of Australia. The men of the new Stone Age had to 
carve the horns and bones of such animals as came their way ; the 
African niggers had to make wood images ; the men of the Bronze 
Age, their images of metal; those of South America, images of 
stone ; the dwellers in Crete, those of clay. Everywhere man found 
a material in which to express his overwhelming desire to interpret 
Nature. In doing so he laid the foundations for the art that was 
to come, that of Greece and Egypt, Rome and Italy generally, 
of other countries, and in laying those foundations he builded 
better than he knew, for the Aztec and the Toltec carved a head 
in stone of a man; the Benin artificer made a head of a girl in 
bronze, which no subsequent sculptor in Greece or elsewhere 
has ever improved upon or surpassed, even in refinement of beauty. 

In architecture, too, the primitive has much to show; the 
well-known temples of earlier semi-civilizations in Europe and 
Asia and India, in Cambodia and China; the extraordinary 
erections in Mexico, in Maya, and in other parts of South 
America; architecture there combined with the sister art 
of sculpture in a lavish profusion, and in some cases allied with 
primitive science. Even in Scandinavia, early man carved 
wonderfully in gold and made his patterns out of his own fancy, 
and established a definite system of ornamentation, again, not 
to be improved upon by future artificers. The primitive potters 
of Knossos are being imitated at this day by their successors In 
Germany and Austria; and the primitive dweller of Oceania, the 
New Zealander, provides motives which otherwise would never 
have been evoked. 

One overwhelming conclusion shapes itself as this most satis- 
fying book is read through, and that is that however modern con- 
ditions may tend to divorce art from life, art is an essential and 
an aboriginal and an imperative matter to man, and can never 
be wholly divorced from humanity. KINETON PARKES. 





